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Military Training 


ITHIN the past year 
the R. O. T. C. has 
been on trial at a 
number of places, 
| and it is interesting 
to note the tactics of 
those who would 
abolish the system in 
f our schools and how 
they are being com- 

bated. 

Last March, a member of the Board 
of Education of Cleveland, Ohio, pre- 
sented a resolution to the Board 
which instructed the Superintendent 
of Schools to conduct a survey of 
military training to determine ‘‘the 
advisability and desirability of con- 
tinuing or discontinuing military 
training in the high schools of the city 
of Cleveland.’’ This was met by an 
amendment by the President of the 
Board, which approved the system of 
military training and called for sug- 
gestions on the subject from civic or- 
ganizations and others as to how it 
could be improved. This was adopted 
and the Board of Directors of the 


Chamber of Commerce appointed a 
committee to make the investigation. 

This committee has gone into the 
subject most thoroughly and its final 
report to the Board of Directors will 
prove of great interest to officers of 
the Army on duty with the R. O. T. C. 


in High Schools 


units and those who may hereafter be 
detailed on that duty. It is repro- 
duced here in order that it may have 
a wide distribution to the service and 
be made available for the future use of 
officers who may be called upon to 
combat the insidious operations of an 
organized body of misguided pacifists 
who would do away with the military 
training in our school system. 

After preliminary statements show- 
ing the scope of the investigation and 
an outline of what the military train- 
ing in high schools consists of the 
committee proceeds to analyze the sit- 
uation and present its recommenda- 
tions. The report goes on to say: 

Your committee is giving below 
arguments which have come to its at- 
tention against military training and 
in favor of military training in high 
schools : 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST MILITARY TRAINING 

1. That eventually a 
class will be created. 

2. That a class consciousness will be 
created. 

3. That the training should be 
available to all boys of a certain age, 
whether or not high school students, 
or should be abandoned. 

4. That the training tends to incul- 
cate in some boys criminal tendencies. 

5. That the boys taking the train- 
ing can not determine for themselves 
the difference between carrying con- 
cealed weapons, which is prohibited 
by law, and carrying unconcealed 
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militaristic 
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weapons, as instanced by the use of 
rifles for drill purposes. 

6. That better results could be ob- 
tained by devoting the same time and 
effort to physical training and mass 
play that is now devoted to military 
training. 

7. That the foreigners object to 
compulsory military training, since in 
many instances they have left their 
native countries to escape it. 

8. That the parents of the students 
object to the training. 


ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF MILITARY 
TRAINING 


1. It will furnish to many of the 
young men of the country the rudi- 
ments of military science, so that if 
they are called upon to serve in the 
Nation’s armed forces, they will be 
better prepared to meet this still nec- 
essary obligation of citizenship. 

2. It will train young men to be 
physically fit, develop poise and pro- 
mote personal hygiene and healthy 
habits. 

3.-It will ineuleate in the boys a 
love for country and flag, promote dis- 
cipline and respect for law and au- 
thority. 

4. It will 
leadership. 

5. It will teach boys of an impres- 
sionable age the true democratic prin- 
ciples of our Government and institu- 
tions. 


teach cooperation and 


THE COMMITTEE’S OPINION 


After giving careful consideration to 
the arguments for and against military 
training in high schools, your commit- 
tee is convinced that the arguments in 
favor of it outweigh those against it, 
and desires to make the following an- 
swers, which are based on evidence and 
facts presented to the committee, to the 
arguments against the training. 


ANSWERS TO ARGUMENTS AGAINST MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


1. That eventually a militaristic class 
will be created, 


This objection is naturally made 
since militaristic classes have been 
ereated in some countries where uni- 
versal military service has been in 
force. There is a great difference, how- 
ever, between universal military serv- 
and military training in high 
schools. Also one of the first things 
taught men in the United States Army 
is that military law is always sub- 
servient to civil law. 

In Switzerland, universal military 
training has been in force for years in 
the schools and it is not believed that 
this Nation ean be rightfully accused 
of having developed militaristic classes 
or of being a military nation. 

Your committee believes that there is 
no danger of the military training in 
the high schools creating a militaristic 
class. 


ice 


2. That a class consciousness will bi 


created. 

This argument was not advanced for 
the reason that a militaristic class 
would be created, but that there would 
be a gap created between those boys 
who have had military training in the 
high schools and those who have not 
had the advantages of it. It was stated 
that this gap might assist in promot- 
ing internal dissension in this country. 
This argument may be valid, but in the 
opinion of your committee, if it were 
varried to a logical conclusion, high 
schools should themselves be aban- 
doned, since if a gap is created, the 
training and education which a student 
receives in high school will create a 
much larger one than rudimentary 
military training. 

3. That the training should be avail- 
able to all boys of a certain age, 
whether or not high school students, or 
should be abandoned. 

Your committee agrees that military 
training should be available to all boys. 
In fact, the Chamber is on record in 
favor of universal military service, but 
your committee does not believe we 
should abandon what we have because 
we can not have what we want. Also 
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under this argument high schools and 
colleges should be abandoned, because 
it is not possible for all boys to receive 
the advantages which these institutions 
of higher learning offer. 


4. That the training tends to incul- 
cate in some boys criminal tendencies. 


One of the primary functions of 
military training is to teach law and 
order and it is your committee’s opin- 
ion that instead of the training incul 
cating in some boys criminal tend- 
encies, it would have the opposite ef- 
fect. The weight of the evidence pre- 
sented to your committee upholds this 
opinion. 


5. That the boys taking the training 
can not determine for themselves the 
difference between carrying concealed 
weapons, which is prohibited by law, 
and carrying unconcealed weapons, as 
instanced by use of rifles for drill pur- 
pose Ss. 

The boys taking the training are in 
the tenth and eleventh grades of high 
school and the majority of them are 
from sixteen to seventeen years of age. 
Your committee believes that these 
boys are capable of judging right and 
wrong and that our educational sys- 
tem is not accomplishing what it should 
unless this is the case, especially since 
the boys are taught the difference be- 
tween carrying concealed and uncon- 
cealed weapons. 

6. That better results could be ob- 
tained by devoting the same time and 
effort to physical training and mass 
play that is now devoted to military 
training. 

The primary purpose of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in the high 
schools is military training. Physical 
training and mass play would not fur- 
nish such training. Physical training 
and mass play also do not develop 
poise and carriage, respect for au- 
thority, love of order, discipline, good 
citizenship, ete., to the extent that mili- 
tary training does. 


7. That the foreigners object to com- 
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pulsory military training since in many 
instances they have left their native 
countries to escape it. 

The aversion of many foreigners to 
compulsory military training is un- 
doubtedly sincere, but because some 
certain class which is in the minority 
objects to some program of the Gov- 
ernment is no reason why that program 
should be discontinued. Your com- 
mittee has also been advised that many 
of the foreigners are in favor of the 
training. 


8. That the parents of the students 
object to the training. 


Last year a survey of the opinion of 
the parents on the training was made 
by Lieut. Col. E. E. Fuller, who .was 
then the Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. Seventy-five per cent of 
the parents replied and eighty-two 
per cent of them favored the training. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE MILITARY TRAINING 


During its investigation, the state- 
ment was frequently made to your com- 
mittee that while military training 
should be of benefit to the students and 
should be continued, it was failing to 
meet its full obligations. The investi- 
gation was therefore extended to in- 
clude a survey of the training as given. 
While the training has been improved 
from year to year, your committee 
wishes to list the following criticisms 
which have been made and its recom- 


mendations for 


correction and im- 


provement : 
1. There are several criticisms which 
deal with the Army personnel in 


Cleveland, the principals and teachers, 
and are being considered together. 
There has been an inability on the part 
of some of the non-commissioned offi- 
cers furnished by the War Depart- 
ment to inspire confidence and respect 
on the part of the students. The stu- 
dents frequently recognize these non- 
commissioned officers as 


men whose 


education is perhaps less than their 
own, who have never been accustomed 
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to teaching and who use language 
which they are not accustomed to hear- 
ing from their other teachers. These 
conditions inculeate a feeling in the 
students of mental and social superior- 
ity over their drill masters. This has 
not been true, however, when the drill 
masters were commissioned officers. 

There is also a lack of cooperation 
on the part of some of the Army offi- 
cers with the school authorities, espe- 
cially the principals and in some cases 
a lack of cooperation on the part of 
the principals with the officers. The 
athletic instructors in some of the high 
schools have also at times felt that the 
military drill exercises were antagonis- 
tic to their own instruction and were 
opposed to the objects which they 
sought to accomplish. This has re- 
sulted in some cases in indifference 
or opposition to the training on the 
part of the physical instructors. It 
has also been stated that some of the 
Army officers, especially the non-com- 
missioned ones, object to doing any 
work except that actually required by 
the schedule. 

In order to correct these faults, your 
committee would recommend that in 
order to make the military training 
more attractive and more efficient, 
there should be a greater number of 
young commissioned officers assigned 
to the important work of training stu- 
dents and that it should not be detailed 
to non-commissioned officers. These of- 
ficers should be men not only of educa- 
tion and culture, but with the spirit 
of youth which would bring them into 
close contact with the student body and 
enable them by their influence to in- 
spire the students with the spirit of 
patriotism and respect for duty which 
ean hardly be done under present cir- 
cumstances. ‘Contact of these young 
officers with the students should be as 
intimate as possible, with proper main- 
tenance of respect and discipline. 

The lack of cooperation has been 
largely due to the fact that the gov- 
ernment officers have not been made 
members of the high school faculties. 
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These officers should be in no different 
position than any of the other teachers 
in the schools. They should be mem- 
bers of the high school faculties, at- 
tend the meetings of the faculties and 
be prepared to cooperate with the prin- 
cipals in every way they can. This 
method is now employed in one of the 
high schools with satisfactory results. 

The opposition on the part of some 
of the principals, athletic instructors 
and teachers, is a matter which should 
be met by their superiors. If military 
training is to be a part of our required 
school training it must necessarily fol- 
low that the principals, physical direc- 
tors, and teachers must enter as heart- 
ily into this part of the student’s edu- 
cation as any other part. If a teacher 
were to feel that the study of mathe- 
matics was not a necessary study and 
therefore discouraged it, his usefulness 
would be negligible. If the govern- 
ment of the schools believes and re- 
quires that military education be a 
part of the curriculum, then any 
teacher’s opposition or indifference to 
it should render him equally obnoxious 
to the school authorities and a substi- 
tute should be found. 

The objection of some of the officers 
to doing any work other than that 
scheduled should be met by the officer 
in command. These officers frequently 
have had special training, or in the 
course of their duty have traveled ex- 
tensively and occasionally a lecture 
from them to some of the classes would 
be helpful to the students. The Army 
should not overlook this opportunity 
of being of service. 

2. One other important criticism of 
the training as given at present is the 
lack of discipline. It has been thought 
that military instruction would 
strengthen discipline in the school as 
well as in the home, but owing to the 
fact that there is no efficient means of 
maintaining discipline, this has been a 
partial failure. In many cases breaches 
of discipline in the ranks of the stu- 
dents must be reported through the 
military instructor to the physical in- 
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structor, who in turn reports them to 
the principal and by the time they 
reach him they are apt to assume such 
a minor degree of importance as 
scarcely to need attention and thus 
through repeated failures to recognize 
the breaches or properly to correct 
them a lack of discipline rather than 
discipline is ineuleated. This indiffer- 
ence in disciplinary matters might con- 
ceivably lead to a lowering of the re- 
spect and obedience given to teachers 
and parents. Your committee would 
recommend that the commissioned of- 
ficers at the high schools be given full 
authority to correct, under the guid- 
ance of the school principals, any 
breaches of discipline which occur dur- 
ing the time the students are attending 
training classes. This would undoubt- 
edly result in the improvement of dis- 
cipline in the ranks. 

3. Frequently the student officers 
are not permitted to exercise their own 
initiative except to a very limited de- 
gree; in other instances they are not 
given special training, and in some in- 
stances are not carefully selected. 
These conditions should be corrected. 
Whenever possible the Army officer in 
charge of the military instruction at 
a high school should permit the stu- 
dent officers to instruct the companies 
and to carry on the training. This 
would undoubtedly arouse a greater in- 
terest on the part of the student offi- 
cers. 

Special classes under the tutelage of 
Army officers should be maintained for 
all of the student officers, at which ad- 
vanced training might be given and 
the student officers should be carefully 
selected by consultation between the 
Army officers and the principal of the 
school and with other things equal, 
should be selected from the older stu- 
dents. 

4. At the present time, as stated 
above, the Government furnishes uni- 
forms, shirts, leggings and overseas 
caps to the students taking the train- 
ing. Overeoats and shoes are not fur- 
nished. The main criticism which is 
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directed to the training in the high 
schools by the ex-service men is the 
way many of the students wear the 
uniform. The students frequently 
wear their blouses partially or com- 
pletely unbuttoned and a civilian hat 
or cap substituted for the overseas cap. 
Some of this careless wearing of the 
uniform is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the Government does not furnish 
overcoats and the students are forced 
to wear civilian overcoats, thus mixing 
civilian and military clothing. It is 
the opinion of the committee that the 
Government should furnish overcoats. 
The furnishing of shoes is not impor 
tant, since the average shoes worn by 
the students are satisfactory and fit in 
with the uniform. The overseas caps 
are not satisfactory and are frequently 
replaced by civilian headgear. This 
situation could probably be remedied 
by the substitution of barracks caps for 
the overseas caps. 

The careless wearing of the uniform 
is not done at school except to a very 
limited extent, but is done before and 
after hours. In the regular 
Army it is the duty of all commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers to 


school 


report any improper wearing of the 
uniform they observe. It is the opin- 
ion of your committee that the im- 


proper wearing of the uniform by the 
high school students can be taken care 


of in the same manner. The commis 


sioned and noncommissioned student 
officers should be instructed to re- 
port any improper wearing of the 


uniform they observe either during or 
after school hours, so that proper dis 
ciplinary action could be taken by the 
Army officers. 

5. The physical training which the 
students receive constitutes one of the 
most important elements of the mili- 
tary training and the amount of time 
devoted to it should be increased. At 
the present time three periods a week 
are devoted to military training and 
one to physical training. The one hour 
devoted to physical training is fre- 
quently under the direction of the 
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physical instructor of the school and 
while your committee sees no objection 
to the continuance of this practice, it 
believes that this hour should be de- 
voted to military calisthenics rather 
than other forms of gymnastics. Ten 
minutes of each military training 
period are also devoted to military cal- 
isthenies, but this time could well be 
extended to fifteen minutes or longer. 

It is true some believe military calis- 
thenies are not equal to other forms of 
gymnastics. However, those who have 
had training in the military camps of 
this country are fairly uniform in 
their commendation of the physical de- 
velopment which was carried on in 
those camps and which was markedly 
different from the specialized training 
in gymnastics. Military calisthenics 
tend to develop poise and motion and 
erectness of carriage. These points 
usually do not characterize the man 
who has merely followed the ordinary 
course in gymnastics. 

6. At several of the high schools 
there are no suitable fields for drilling 
and it is frequently necessary to drill 
in the streets, while at other schools 
the drilling is done in vacant lots, 
which are not satisfactory on account 
of their uneven condition. While this 
situation is regrettable, your committee 
does not believe that it can be remedied 
without undue cost. However, rooms 
in each schoo! building sufficient in size 
to care for the storage of rifles and 
other equipment and to serve as lecture 
rooms should be provided where they 
are not available at present. 

7. There should be an extended use 
of ceremonies in the training, since it 
is through these ceremonies that love 
for the flag, patriotism, etc., will be 
promoted. There are several occasions 
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which arise during the year when cere- 
monies should be held, and through the 
use of the bands which have been or- 
ganized in several of the high schools, 
ceremonies could be made impressive. 
Two particular instances, however, the 
raising and lowering of the American 
flag, should always be accomplished by 
proper ceremonies. 

8. Undoubtedly the best method of 
arousing the interest of the students in 
military drill is through competition. 
Competition at the present time is 
practically limited in most of the high 
schools to the field meet which is held 
each year. At East Technical High 
School, however, a program of com- 
petitive events is arranged embracing 
the entire year. This should be ex- 
tended to all of the high schools and 
the many points in the training which 
lend themselves readily to competitive 
events taken advantage of to arouse the 
students’ interest. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Your committee recommends that 
the military training be continued in 
the Cleveland high schools, but also 
recommends that in order to attain the 
highest efficiency the improvements 
outlined above be placed into effect 
next year. 

The Army will do well to consider 
and take to heart the recommendations 
for the improvement of the military 
training in schools which are included 
in the committee report. They are the 
result of careful investigation and per- 
sonal observation of the committee. 
They indicate some of the rocks and 
shoals that the R. O. T. C. craft should 
steer clear of. 







































































































National Guard Instructor 


Capt. Myles D. Savelle, Jnfantry 


INCE being detailed 
as instructor to the 
National Guard the 
writer has been asked 
by various officers as 
to the duties of an in- 
structor; what quali- 
instructor 
should have and just 
what his 


ties an 





work em- 
braced. It is appar- 
ent that many officers of the Regular 
Establishment are not familiar with 
the one-army idea and especially the 
close relations between the Regular 
Army and the National Guard. 

From the advice and counsel of sen- 
ior officers who have had long experi- 
before and since the World War 

and from my own limited experience 
this article is written, and it is hoped 
that it may be of help to those who 
have or may receive such an assign- 
ment. 

Under the provisions of the National 
Defense Act and its amendments there 
is one Army of the United States which 
is divided into three parts, viz., the 
Regular Army, the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. 

No more important detail may be 
given an officer than that of instructor 
to the National Guard, and this article 
is an attempt to point out along gen- 
eral lines to those who may receive such 
an assignment the nature of the work 
and the peculiarly responsible position 
held in relation to the public, the Army 


and the Guard. An instructor directly 


ence 








represents the War Department ani 
the Regular Army and the people with 
whom he is associated will judge both 
by what the Instructor does or fails to 
do. In order to discuss intelligently 
the general duties and qualifications of 
an instructor let us first consider the 
personnel of the Guard and the nature 
of its work. 


WHAT IS THE NATIONAL GUARD? 
The National Guard is a component 
of the Army of the United States and 
is made up of officers and men who 
voluntarily give a portion of their time 
from civilian pursuits to the military 
service of the United States. They are 
paid a small sum for this service and 
are subject to the orders of the State 
as well as the United States Govern- 
ment. Their functions are dual in that 
they may be called for service either by 
the 
It is 


the Governor of the State or by 
President of the United States. 


obvious that these men 


are animated 


by a spirit of patriotism which ex 
presses itself in service that 


onerous and thankless. 


is often 
The monetary 
rewards are small and are not propor- 
tionate to the amount of time and ef- 
fort required successfully to carry on 
an organization. The enlisted person- 
nel is, as a rule, above the average in 
The 


officers have in a lesser degree the same 


intelligence and quick to learn. 


duties as those of the Regular Army 


and must pass an examining board be 


fore being commissioned and 
nized by the United States. 


"Og y 
recog 


From the above it is clear that any 
officer receiving a detail as instructor 
has to deal with men who are funda- 
mentally and potentially stronger per- 
The fact 
that the Guard officers and men render 


sonalities than the average. 


military service in addition to the bur- 


den of daily occupation establishes 


this conclusion. A majority of offi- 
cers and men saw service during the 
World War and are well imbued with 
the fundamentals upon which military 
efficiency is built. Many of these men 
will drop out in the course of time and 
will be replaced by, personnel of no ex- 
perience who will have to be trained by 
and in the Guard. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 

As this article has to do with the 
general principles of the work of in- 
structors it is well to take into consid- 
eration first the qualities an instructor 
should have. 

As in anything else, the rule of first 
and importance is that of 
If an officer is temper- 
amentally such that he can not get a 
broad comprehensive viewpoint of his 
mission and the ultimate results to be 
accomplished he will be misplaced and 
will, in all probability, do more harm 
than good. 


greatest 


common sense. 


If his mind is such that 


the dotting of an ‘‘i’’ and the crossing 


of a ‘‘t’’ loom up as great errors he 
should be placed on some other work. 
An instructor should be able to see the 
**massed effects.’’ 

It is believed that no officer should be 
detailed as an instructor until he has 
graduated from the school of his arm. 
Regardless of the amount of study and 
application he may devote to his pro- 
fession he will be lacking in one or 
more essentials until he has absorbed 


picture in 
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the well-rounded courses presented by 
the service schools. 

Assuming that the officer detailed to 
this work has common sense, the next 
quality necessary is that of sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
of the units with which he is assigned 
to work. He must feel that he is part 
organization and that its 
troubles are his troubles; that its ac- 


of the 


complishments are his accomplish- 
ments; and that he wil) share in the 
praise or blame that it receives. At 
the same time he must remember that 
he has no administrative authority or 
powers but is rather in the position of 
a ‘‘big brother,’’ ready to help and ad- 
vise but not to interfere. Let me say 
now that this is, at times, one of the 
most difficult things an instructor has 
te learn. On the other hand, if he 
stands by and impersonally makes re- 
ports and eriticisms in an attitude of 
aloofness he will be misunderstood and 
get nowhere. Such a condition will in 
time render his services useless so far 
as any constructive work is concerned. 
Ii will be conceded that no one minds 
friendly and constructive criticism that 
is coupled with a desire to help. 

It is truly said that first impressions 
are lasting. An instructor having the 
two qualities indicated must also have 
the quality of friendliness. By friend- 
liness is meant a sincere appreciation 
of the other man and his work. Gush 
is not friendliness. If the instructor 
regards the men with whom he is asso- 
ciated as his brothers in arms, serving 
the same-cause, and feels that they are 
entitled to the very best in him he will 
have the quality which, for lack of a 
better term, we have called friendliness. 
Officers and men will be quick to see 


and appreciate this quality and it will 
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not be long before he is of very real 
service. 

In the National Guard as in every 
other human organization there are apt 
to be factions. <A cardinal rule for an 
instructor to always keep before him 
is that he can not in any way take sides. 
He must impress upon all that he is 
neither interested nor concerned in anv 
thing except the good of the organiza 
tion as a Whole. When this is under- 
stood the often 


placed in a position to do exactly the 


instructor is very 
work needed and at the same time gain 
and keep the respect and confidence of 
the organization. 

said that an 
needs common sense, technical profi- 


We have instructor 
ciency, friendliness and freedom from 
factional bias or opinions, but without 
one other quality these will avail him 
little. This quality is enthusiasm. 
Just to say enthusiasm sounds like a 
bromide. The officer reading this will 
probably think of bayonet practice and 
the bubbling-over person who gives one 
a headache. That type of enthusiasm 
intended. What is 
meant is the quiet and helpful quality 
that sees and appreciates difficulties 
but also sees ways and methods of over- 
coming them. 


is not meant or 


It is the quality that re- 
fuses to be pessimistic even if things 
are going badly. It is the quality that 
keeps the instructor constantly on the 
alert for the improvement of the or- 
ganization to which he is attached. It 
is the quality that makes an instructor 
instinctively want to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the organization and to 
feel that it is his fault if it is not doing 
well. It is the quality that makes him 
work longer and harder than the regu- 
lations require and to think about 
‘‘his’’ organization all the time, and to 





feel that he has not accomplished all 
that he might. 

So far we have considered the rela- 
tion of the instructor to the Guard and 
have not considered his relations to the 
public. The public, as a rule, has little 
or no information concerning the Army 
and its mission as laid down by Con 
gress. This is particularly so in the 
little 
heard of the Guard except on days of 


larger cities where is seen or 
parades or ceremonies. 

The public will judge the Army by 
the personnel it sees. As the instructor 
is so will the Army be judged in that 
locality. His appearance, what he has 
to say and what he does will be the 
basis of this judgment. It often hap 
pens that an instructor in the course of 
his work will be called upon to address 
various bodies. Generally his ad- 
dresses will have to do with his work. 
Every instructor should cultivate the 
ability to speak before an audience. 
We do not mean that he should be an 
orator, desirable as this may be, but 
that he should be able to present the 
subject on which he speaks intelli 
gently and pleasingly. 

An instructor should cultivate social 
relations with the public, and when op- 
portunity presents ‘‘sell’’ the organ- 
ization with which he is connected. 
It is surprising the number of people 
who do not know what the National 
Guard is and the mission it performs 
It is also surprising the really genuine 
interest that people take when the mat 
ter is explained to them. 

Personal appearance on this duty is 
very important. The standards of an 
officer are such that this matter will or 
should take care of itself, but an in 
structor must constantly bear in mind 


that he is the direct representative of 
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the Army in his locality and is respon- 
sible for the impression he creates. 
Tact is really a part of enthusiasm 
It is a variable quality and can be eul- 
tivated. There are no rules for guid- 
ance, but fundamental common sense 
will determine the thing to do and say 
at the 


when an instructor can accomplish a 


right time. There are times 
great deal by saying nothing and other 
times when he should speak promptly 
If the instructor is filled 
with the desire to be of service and at 


and forcibly. 


the same time is considerate of the 
opinions and personalities of others, 
tact will take care of itself. 

It may be thought from the forego- 
ing that an instructor has to be a very 
superior individual, combining in him- 
self ali the qualities of genius, but 
nothing of the sort is intended. All 
of the qualities indicated should be the 
mental equipment and fixed policy of 
every officer who wishes to succeed in 
his profession. No officer ever attains 
to his ideal, but he may be reasonably 
close to it if he keeps in mind that serv- 
ice in whatever work he may be doing 





is the only justification 
istence. 


for his ex- 


In closing we may summarize by say- 
ing that no officer can receive a more 
responsible or important detail than 
that of instructor to the National 
Guard nor can he find work in his pro- 
fession which will give him any more 
keen personal satisfaction than the re- 
sults he may accomplish with the or- 
ganization to which he is assigned. The 
mental attitude and qualities necessary 
on such a detail may be broadly stated 
as follows: 

A—An appreciation of the functions 
and mission of the National Guard. 

B—A realization of the importance 
and responsibility of his detail. 

C—Common sense. 


D—Technical proficiency in his arm 
of the service. 


E— Enthusiasm. 
F—Appearance and bearing. 
G—The 
service. 
‘‘And the 


service, ’’ 


desire and wish to be 


greatest of these 


D 


That Guilty Feeling 


Sister’s friend had come to spend the 
afternoon and evening with the family 
and at the supper table her little 
brother, between mouthfuls, said to 
him, ‘‘Oh, Howard, you should have 
that was 

Gee! he 
was swell, and he was talkin’ to sister, 
and he had his arm———’’ 


seen the nice soldier man 
here yesterday to see sister. 


‘*Johnny!’’ said his sister, blushing 
deeply. 


Looking surprised, Johnny said, 


‘*Well, I was just going to say he had 
bis arm——’’ 
‘‘Johnny,’’ said his mother, “‘now 
that’s enough from you.’’ 


Johnny began to and 


pout said, 
‘*Well, I was only goin’ to say he had 
his arm ty 

‘*‘ Johnny, you leave the room!’’ said 
his father severely. Johnny began to 
move toward the door. As he opened 
it he said, ‘‘I was only goin’ to say he 
bad his army clothes on!’’ 
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10 thousands of ardent 
Army football fans 
the annual perform- 


ance of the Army 


y | 
P team against the 
ke =| Navy in the years 
et_-- since the War has 
been an annual dis- 
appointment. In 
1913, after suffering 
three defeats the 
tide turned and with the odds 3 to 1 
against them the Army team defeated 
the most powerful aggregation that the 
Navy had ever put on the field by a 


score of 22 to 9. 





In the three succeed- 
ing years it became a habit with the 
Army team to go down to the Polo 
Grounds once a year and chase the 
Navy team off the field. Daly and 
Graves had built up a wonderful sys- 
tem of football and under it had de- 
veloped many players of great ability. 
It seemed as if West Point held the 
whiphand over Annapolis, for each 
year’s squad was getting stronger than 
the one before. After the 1916 season 
there were left at the Academy such 
players as Oliphant, Vidal, Knight, 
Jones, and many others of long train- 
ing and experience. With this nucleus 
to work with, and with an efficient sys- 
tem of training our players, the future 
of football here was promising. 
However, after the suspension of 
football relations during the war 
years of "17 and ’18, the annual grid- 
iron classic between the two Service 


Academies assumed a sad aspect from 
an Army point of view. The early 
graduation of several classes at West 
Point had reduced the football mate 
rial here until there were remaining 
for the 1919 squad no veteran players 
which Maj 
Charles D. Daly, who had been so bril 
liantly successful in coaching the vic 


This was the situation 


torious Army teams of 1913-14-15-16, 
had to face when he was returned to 
West Point with the task assigned him 
of building up from these athletic ashes 
a team fit to cope with a Navy aggrega 
tion of great power and experience 
In 1919, the first season after the War, 
the Army team was beaten 6-0, and in 
1920 and 1921 was also made to bite 
the dust to the tune of Navy 7, 
Army 0. 

Now all this is offered, not as an 
alibi, but in explanation so that those 
who have suffered disappointment for 
understand 
something of the difficult proposition 
which Daly and his staff had to over 
come in putting out the winning team 
of 1922. You can’t beat men with 
boys; neither can you defeat experi 


three bitter years may 


enced football teams with green play- 
ers. Some people think that a football 
player can be made overnight by means 
of a megaphone and hypodermic syr 
inge, but it isn’t true. There is no 
substitute for experience in football 
any more than there is a _ substi- 
tute for 


sleep in life. Never in 


animal history has there been known 





* All American center, Army Team, 1914, 


1915, 1916. Head-line coach at West Point 


1919, 1920, 1921, 1922. Elected Head Coach for Army Football Team for 1923. 
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Army 
an instance where a two-year old boar 
has been able to lick a three-year old. 
Certainly not when both were raised 
on the same quarter-section. A moose 
ealf is an awkward thing, but when he 
becomes a cagey bull of full growth he 
is an able animal; and so it is with 
football players; the first year they are 
no good ; the second year they improve; 
and then along in the third and fourth 
years they develop into real perform- 
ers. The history of the Army team 
since the War has been the history of 
the development of the Army players. 
People used to say that the game of 
football is changing every year. Many 
now say that it changes every week, 
but they are all wrong. Nothing basic- 
ally changes in the game of football ex- 
cept the personnel. The rules are so 
devised that eleven better men should 
defeat eleven poorer ones and it wasn’t 


Pe - ra 


Navy 14 





until the year 1922 that the personnel 
of the Army football squad was de- 
veloped to a point where it was better 
than that of the Navy and was able to 
efface all the bitterness of three years 
of Navy triumphs by the most glorious 
victory that any Army team has ever 
yet achieved. 

Not since 1913, when there was a 
similar background of three defeats, 
has there existed a football ecstasy at 
West Point to compare with that en- 
the cadets after the final 
whistle blew on Franklin Field, Novem- 


joyed by 


ber 25. Never was there such a wel- 
come sound in the ears of an Army 
fan as that toot of the umpire’s horn 
indicating that the curtain had been 
rung down on the greatest game of 
football played. 
Grayhaired sporting writers lost their 


that has ever been 
professional poise and announced that 
never in their experi- 
ence had there been 
such a game. One of 
them said, with tears 
trickling from his 
eyes: ‘‘This 
kind of a game for 
an old man to watch. 
If the Army and 
Navy going to 
play another one like 
this each spectator 
should be required to 
have, in addition to 
his ticket, a certifi- 
cate that his heart is 
sound.’’ This sug- 
gestion is receiving 
serious consideration 
in its particular ap- 
plication to the 
coaches of the Army 


is no 


are 








Cadet Briedster—Captain of the Team 


team, who had to 
watch the game from 











Army 


too 


Navy 


. 


14 13 








the sidelines. It certainly requires 
physical stamina to sit on the sidelines 
and suffer the agony of dying by yards 
and then being jerked back to life via 
the forward-pass route. If Lazarus 
had been an Army rooter and his tomb 
Field, 


when the final whistle blew he would 


on the south side of Franklin 


have undoubtedly burst forth under 
It would have been 
rough going for him, however, for the 


his own pcver. 
field immediately after the game was 
no place for an old man like that. 

The mad rush of the cadets as they 
came down out of the grandstands and 
swarmed over the field was the most 
joyous sight that any West 













in the minds of the members of the 
team. Just as patriotic propaganda is 
a necessary element in war, so is 
‘‘spirit’’ propaganda a vital matter in 
the prosecution of a successful football 
campaign. 

Football is more mental than phys- 
ical. 


The maxim, ‘‘A team that won’t 


be licked can’t be licked,’’ was never 


better exemplified than at Franklin 
Field. 
The outstanding feature of this 


year’s team was its fighting quality. 
A touchdown scored against them only 
spurred it on to greater effort. In the 
Yale game, with the score 7-0 against 





Pointer may ever hope to see. 
All the desperate, pent-up de- 
termination to win that game 
that had been festering in the 





heart of the Corps for so long 
The boys in 
gray were never won- 
derful. To them must be 
given credit for that 17 to 
14 seore. 

Talk about morale! There 
wasn’t a cadet there who 
wasn’t willing to kiss himself 
good-bye and get right out 
into the fray itself. And that 
is the desperate mental at- 
titude that, reflected in the 
team itself, is bound to bring 
victory. It 


was let loose. 


more 


isn’t so much 
what the cheering sections ac- 
tually do during the prog- 
ress of the game. As a mat- 
ter of fact the players them- 
selves are unconscious of 
everything except the imme- 
diate work that is theirs to 
do on the field. It is the senti- 
ment of the whole season that 
produces the desired feeling 











Cadet Smythe—Quarterback—Who Contributed 
Much to the Victory 


the Army, the team came right back 
with an undaunted spirit and in a few 
minutes had scored a touchdown that 
tied the game. They came from behind 


in the Auburn game and won by 19 to 








Cadet Mulligan—Left Tackle 
Captain-elect for 1923 


6. In the Notre Dame also, when 
everything looked black in the third 


quarter, the boys took the ball away 


from Knute the 
This fighting 
quality was exhibited at several times 
in the Army-Navy game when all 
seemed lost. Certain it is that, won- 
derful as the spirit of old West Point 
must have been, it never was better 
than the spirit of that same little crowd 
of gray today. 

The psychological background for 
the team was terrific. The overcoming 


of three defeats is difficult. 


Rockne’s outfit on 
Army’s four-yard line. 


Players 





who have gone through the mental an- 
guish of being defeated in bitter strug- 
gles develop a nervous tension that is 
worse than stage-fright. Some of the 
boys on the team had slept fitfully for 
two nights. The Corps sent telegrams 
one after another to the players and 
coaches. Such messages as these were 
received: ‘‘The Corps is with you, 
every man’’—‘‘Nothing but Victory 
will satisfy us’’—‘*‘Don’t 
licked. ”’ 

For days before leaving West Point 
each player had had drummed into his 
ears the mental attitude. All 
this emotional stress was reflected in 


eome back 


same 


the minds of the men on the team. It 


undoubtedly had a disastrous effect on 


them, for in the beginning of the game 
some of them were, apparently, in a 
state of coma. This is the chief reason 
why the Army team behaved so weakly 
Now that 
they have won a game, however, and 


during the first quarter. 


have developed the technique of com- 
ing back from the Army-Navy game 
with the goat’s banner instead of with- 
out their own shirts, there should not 
be, in the near future at least, a repe- 
tition of this fatal psychology. 

Just before the game, Breidster, the 
Army captain, and one of the best lead- 
team ever had, shook 
hands with one of the coaches and said : 


ers a football 


“Tf we don’t win this one, good-bye.”’ 
The whole team felt that way. 


THE GAME 

The huge crowd of spectators began 
arriving in Philadelphia early in the 
morning. From every nearby city, 
Army post and Navy yard, came the 
lovers of the game, backing their 
favorites in the most colorful classic 


of the season. By 1 o’elock Franklin 





Field was crowded with rabid fans 


who had come from near and far to see 
the service teams fight for the suprem- 
acy of the gridiron. 

The stands were a mass of color, the 
Army gray and Navy blue being most 
in evidence. - Men prominent in na 
tional affairs came to see the game. On 
the Army side sat General Pershing, 
Secretary of War Weeks, and many 
other officers of the General Staff. See- 
Denby, Secretary 
Roosevelt and other high Navy officials 
sat in the Navy stands and cheered for 
In all, 55,000 
people crowded the stadium, and were 
treated to a great exhibition of the 
fighting spirit of American youth. At 
2.30 the Corps marched on the field. 


retary Assistant 


the middie eleven. 











Captain John J. McEwan, Line Coach, 
1922; Head Coach for 1923 


Navy 14 15 


The cadets had left West Point early 
in the morning and after eating lunch 
with their friends in Philadelphia, as- 
sembled and were marched to the field. 
The entrance of the Corps was the sig- 
nal for rousing cheers from the crowd. 
Soon after the Corps were seated the 
Led 
by Bill, the famous goat, 2,400 future 
The 
regiment presented an attractive ap- 


regiment of midshipmen entered. 
admirals marched upon the field. 


pearance and was given an ovation by 
the crowd and the Corps. 
The 


Breidster, ran out for a brisk warming 


Army team, led by Captain 
up. A strong western wind was blow- 


ing, which made handling of punts 
difficult. 


down the field; Smythe then threw a 


The team ran signals up and 


few passes while Bill Wood punted. 
The Navy team ran out on the field to 
They 


were wildly cheered by the middies, 


have a few minutes of practice. 


who were confident of making four 


Folwell 


gible receivers marked 


straight. Coach had his elli- 


with a huge 


yellow circle on their backs, a new 
feature in the forward-passing game 
Both the Army and Navy looked pow- 
erful and fast. The dopesters figured 
on an even break in the game. 

Captains Breidster and Conroy met 
with Ed. Thorp and Crowley to toss 
for the goals. Conroy won the toss, 
choosing the west goal, while Breidster 
elected to kick to the Navy. 

The teams lined up; Mulligan kicked 
te the Navy 15-yard line and McKee 
By a 


passes and line bucks the Navy car- 


returned six yards. series of 
ried the ball to the Army 38-yard line. 
Here the Army held and Conroy tried 
a field goal but missed; Smythe ran 
the ball. back to the Army 30-yard 





16 


Army 


line. After bucks Wood 
punted to Barchet, who made a fair 
eatch on the Navy 30-yard line. Navy 


two line 


fumbled on the next play and Good- 
man recovered for the Army. On 
three line bucks the Army made first 
down. Six yards were made by the 
Army on the next three plays and then 
Garbisch tried a field goal from the 
16-yard line, but the wind carried the 
ball a few inches from the goal. The 
middies sighed with relief. The ‘‘no 
goal’’ decision was close. 

The Navy put the ball in play on 
their 20-yard line and opened up a 
terrific attack, netting them first down 
on the Army 36-yard line. Lawrence 
Timberlake for 
On a fake pass, Breidster broke through 
and tackled Barchet, who fumbled, the 
ball 
Wood punted to Barchet, who made a 
Cullen 
threw a 28-yard pass to Barchet. Two 
netted the Navy 
when the first quarter ended. 
Army 0, Navy 0. 


In the second quarter, Taylor caught 


replaced the Army. 


being recovered by the Army. 


fair catch on his 32-yard line. 


. 


bucks four yards, 


Seore: 


a long pass on the Army 12-yard line. 
On the next play McKee ran around 
the Army left end for a touchdown. 
Barchet 
point. 


kicked a goal for the extra 
Myers replaced Storck at end 
Mulligan kicked off to 
McKee, who ran the ball back 20 yards. 
Navy failed to make first down and 
kicked to Smythe, who ran the kick 
back 35 yards. 


for the Army. 


Army failed to gain 
and Garbisch kicked a field goal from 
the forty-five-yard line. The 
the period was a toss up, both teams 


rest of 


making yardage, but failing to score. 
Army started a march up the field, 


using both passes and running plays 


long 
Smythe to White, put the ball on the 
Navy line, but the 


ended before anything could be done. 


to good advantage. A pass, 


15-yard period 











Charley Daly—“The Coach” 


Seore, end of first half: Navy 7, 
Army 3. 
Between halves the Army cheer 
leaders staged a most realistic sinking 
of the Navy on Franklin Field. A 
small warship, painted in the regula- 
tion colors, was earried out to the ecn- 
ter of the field and several shots were 
fired at it from a small miniature field 
piece, the cadets chanting ‘‘Sink that 
ship; sink that ship’’ while the mid- 
dies howled back defiantly : ‘‘ We won't 
give up the ship; we won’t give up the 
* Each shot had a telling effect 
and at last the ship exploded and col 
lapsed amidst the wild cheering of the 
The 
‘*regular’’ mule was much in evidences 
He wore a gray blanket with the ‘*A 
embroidered The 


wore three gold 


ship.’ 


cadets. Army mascot, Zero, a 


” 


upon it in gold. 


Navy goat, ‘‘Bill,’’ 





stars upon his blanket, each one repre- 
senting a Navy victory over the Army. 

The cheering between halves and all 
during the game was carried on in a 
true sportsmanlike manner, and Army 
and Navy yells fairly shook the new 
The 


feature of the Army cheering was an 


stadium to its lowest foundations. 


artillery yell, which thundered out to 
meet the Navy four N yell. 

The third quarter started. with Storck 
at end for the Army and Flippin at 
right half for the Navy. Navy kicked 
to Smythe, who returned to his own 
Wood punted to the 
Navy 25-yard line. 


27-yard line. 
Navy could make 
no gains and kicked to Smythe, who 
returned the ball 24-yards to the Navy 
A line buck failed to 
gain, and then Smythe threw a beau- 


31-yard line. 
tiful pass to White, who caught it on 
Lawrence ¢ar- 
ried the ball over and Garbisch kicked 
for the extra point. 


the Navy l-yard line. 


The two teams 


17 
tightened up and neither side was able 


of the 
Navy opened up a pass attack 


to do much during the rest 
period. 
but it did not gain consistently enough 
to earn a 
carried the ball 


seore. Norris and Conroy 
for the Navy while 
Woods and Smythe carried the Army 
offense forward. Score, end of third 
quarter: Army 10, Navy 7. 

The fourth quarter opened with a 
fierce aerial attack on the part of the 
Navy. 


ball on the Army 22-yard 


A long pass to Parr put the 
line. A 
short pass brought nine yards more and 
a line smash made first down. In two 
plays the Navy made first down on the 
Army 18-inch line; Conroy dived over 
the line for the touchdown and Norris 
kicked goal. Score: Navy 14, Army 10. 

Army kicked off, Norris returning 
the ball to his 23-yard line. After fail- 
ing to make yardage Cullen punted 
40 yards to Smythe, who returned the 
ball 50 yards, making one of the most 
spectacular runs that 





Vice-President Coolidge, Secretary Weeks, Secretary Denby 
and General Pershing on the Field Between the Halves 


ever been made 
field. Smythe 


got by every man but 


has 
on any 
one, and was forced 
to run outside on the 
Navy 10-yard line. 
Pitzer replaced Mul- 
ligan for the Army. 
Wood made a yard at 
center, but the Army 
five 
offside. 


two 


was penalized 


yards for 

Smythe made 
yards off tackle, but 
on the next play was 
thrown for a 10-yard 
loss by the Navy end, 
Parr. A _ forward 
pass, Smythe to 
White, brought 22 


yards. On the next 





Army 





play Smythe threw to Timberlake, who 
Smythe 


scored the extra point from a place- 


ran over for the touchdown. 


ment kick, and for the second time 
the Army was ahead. 
17, Navy 14. 

Army kicked short and the Navy re- 
Dark- 


ness began to settle on the field while 


Seore: A rmy 


covered on their 33-yard line. 


the middies used every trick in the 
bag to score and reverse the situation. 
A trick formation was used, from which 
tc throw passes, but the defense was 
alert and grounded all at- 
Navy kicked, and Smythe re- 
turned to his own 10-yard line. 


on the 
tempts. 
Army 


A line plunge gained one yard, another 
gained two yards. Then on a fake pass 
Smythe broke loose and ran 18 yards 
Dodd was 
stopped for no gain as time was called. 

The thrice victorious Navy team had 
been beaten 17 to 14 by the Army and 
the joy of the Army supporters knew 
no bounds. The cadets rushed from 
the stands to the field and started one 
of the old-time snake dances, the first 
since 1916. 


before being forced outside. 


The middies, surprised at 
the defeat, but glorious nevertheless, 
sat in the stands with bared heads, 
sadly watching the celebration and saw 
the predicted fourth straight victory 





The Corps Marching on Franklin Field 


kicked to midfield, and the Navy again 
opened up with the trick formation in 
an effort to throw a scoring pass. 
Wood intereepted a long Navy pass on 
his own 23-yard line and the Army 
settled down for a march up the field. 


over the Army fade into the darkness 
of a Philadelphia night. 

Smythe, the speedy Army quarter, 
played brilliantly throughout the game. 
He passed and ran in an All-American 
style, and his performance placed him 
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Army 


Navy 14 





among the great field generals of the 
year. Conroy, the Navy 
played a strong game, but was not the 
equal of Smythe in pure footbali abil- 
ity. Time and again Smythe reversed 


quarter, 


the field to make long gains—once for 
50 yards. His individual work in this 
game was one of the high lights of the 
season. 


The Navy presented a strong attack 


game, and as the score shows were 
But no matter 
about the dope and the rumors, the 
Army won fairly from a great Navy 


very closely matched. 


team and the Army supporters lost no 
time in telling the world about it. 

On the trdfn coming home after the 
game, Mulligan was elected captain of 
the football team for 1923. 


The prospects for a winning eleven 





The Kick-Off of the Greatest Game of Football That Has Ever Been Played 


The fact that the 
Navy made 230 yards by rushes indi- 
eates their strength, yet they lacked 
the final spurt to make the touchdowns. 
Both the Army and Navy passed well, 


typical of Folwell. 


and for long distances. Passes paved 
the way for touchdowns in several 
cases—two passes in succession doing 
the trick for the Army in the fourth 
quarter. 

Wood punted beautifully at all times 
during the game—both with and 
against the wind. The wind, by the 
way, makes quite a difference on 
Franklin Field. Cullen kicked low 
and tried to place his kicks in the cor- 
ners, but Smythe accepted every 
chance without a fumble. The two 
teams appeared about equal before the 


next year seem bright at the present 
writing. The line will lose by gradu 
ation Breidster, who, in his four years 
here, developed into one of the strong 
est guards playing the game. Though 
his loss will be keenly felt, there are 
several big fellows at the Academy, 
who with another year’s growth 
should make likely candidates for his 


position. White, the right end, who 


played such a sterling game against 


the Navy in receiving so many forward 
In the back- 
field, next year’s team will be minus 


passes, will also be gone. 


such able halfbacks as Lawrence, Tim- 
berlake and Dodd. These men will be 
hard to replace, especially Lawrence, 
one of the best defensive backs that 
West Point has ever had. 
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Smythe has another year, however, 
which ought to be good news to anyone 
who likes to see a miracle run 
around Bill 
Wood, the burly back from Baltimore, 
This 
probably the greatest kicker in the 


man 


rings defensive ends. 


has two more years. man is 


country and with a little more experi- 
the backfield 


forth as one of the leading lights on 


ence in should blossom 
the gridiron next year. 

With Mulligan, Goodman, Garbisch, 
Farwick, D. Storck, on the line, and 
Smythe and Wood in the backfield, 
barring unforseen casualties, the Army 
team next fall should not fail. 

To Charlie Daly, who has this year 
decided to retire from active coaching, 
is due not only the credit for this 
year’s winning team, but the thanks 
of all loyal Army supporters for whom 
he has done so much in the past. He 
has devoted himself for years to the 
making of West Point football teams 
and has contributed more than words 
ean tell to the cherishable memories of 
the men who have played here under 
his guidance. To the coaches who have 
worked with him, he has always been 


a constant inspiration. It is with deep 


Navy 14 


regret on the part of the Corps, the 
players and the coaches that he has 
determined to refrain, at least tempo- 
rarily, from active charge of the team. 


Tue Lineup 

Army (17 Navy (14) 
Parr 

Bolles 
Carney 

Mathews 
Winkjer 

Clyde 

Taylor 

Conroy (Capt.) 
Cullen 

McKee 

Barchet 


Storck, D. 
Mulligan 
Breidster (Capt.) 
Garbisch i 
Farwick R.G. 
Goodman R.T. 
White, W. C. R.E. 
Smythe - QB. 
Timberlake L.H.B. 
Dodd R.H.B. 
W ood . FB. 
Score by quarters: 
Army 0 3 
Navy 0 7 
Officials: 
Referee—Ed. Thorp, De La Salle. 
Umpire—W. R. Crowley, Bowdoin. 
Field Judge—W. Okeson, Lehigh. 
Linesman—H. VonKersburg, Harvard. 
louchdowns—Wood, Timberlake, McKee, 
Conroy. 
Garbisch. 
Garbisch, Smythe, 


Goals from field 
Points after touchdowns 

Barchet, Morris. 
Substitutions 

Navy: Flippin for McKee; Norris for Bar- 
chet; Walker for Clyde; Stoltz for Walker. 

Army: Lawrence for Timberlake; Ives for 
Dedd; Myers for D. Storck; D. Storck for 
Myers; L. Storck for Garbisch; 
Mulligan; Gilmore for Lawrence; Ellinger for 


Pitzer for 


Breidster. 


D 








How! 


Here’s how! you regular army men, 


































We’re drinking a toast to you; 
(Hoping that Congress will let you stay, 
Until we get all through.) 

For yours is a niche in the Hall of Fame 
That few of us ever will reach; 

You who have vision and courage enough 
To practice whatever we preach. 





You’ve never failed when the call has come, 
Whatever the duty be, 

From the General down to the newest buck, 
At home or over the sea; 

And when we show our gratitude 

By playing particular hob 

With your pay, your rations, your rank and file, 
You still stay right on the job. 





In seventy-six, and eighteen-twelve, 
And again in ninety-eight, 

Your buddies died that we might live 
To call our country great. 

And when in the greatest war of all, 
You righted humanity’s wrong, 

We cheered a bit, and then said, 
‘*Now, go back where you belong.”’ 


Orders is orders, so back you went, 
MARCHING? (it is to swear! 
For we wouldn’t appropriate money enough 

To pay for your railroad fare.) 

And that queer looking uniform—though once 
We placed all our faith therein 

Better leave it at home when you come to town, 
Or people will stare and grin. 


Well—when you fade where old soldiers go 
(You know that they never die), 

May you find a permanent station there, 
And a prison camp nearby 

Where you can see thankless citizens toil, 
At the penance that is their due; 

Here’s How! you regular army men, 
We’re drinking a toast to you! 


Command and General Staff School 


Mgj. Aristides Moreno, /nfantry 


This article explains and clarifies the conduct of and 
the methods employed at The General Service Schools, 
concerning which, criticisms have recently appeared in the 


INFANTRY JOURNAL. 





|\HE 
Leavenworth, 


Fort 
now 


school at 


called The Command 
Staff 
been in 
for 41 

this 
devel- 


and General 
School, 


existence 


has 





years. During 





period it has 

oped from a primary 

military school to a 

great military univer- 
sity. It, like all other successful insti- 
tutions, has had many ups and downs, 
but in general, there has been consistent 
For 
given period, the subject-matter cov- 
ered in the course and the methods of 
instruction have been recognized as the 


and steady development. any 


most advanced. Its graduates as a 
class have always ranked high profes- 
sionally, both in peace and war. 

The school was established in 1881 
by General Sherman, at that time com- 
manding the the United 
States. The idea was to have a school 
for Infantry and Cavalry officers sim- 
ilar to the school of application for Ar- 
tillery officers then in 


Army of 


existence at 
Fortress Monroe. It was, therefore, 
given the name The ‘School of Applica- 
tion for Infantry and Cavalry Officers. 
The course covered a period of two 
years. The first class was composed of 
two groups of officers. The better pre- 


pared officers took a course consisting 
of outposts, signalling, field fortifica- 
22 


EDITOR’s NOTE. 


tions, international law, military law, 
and laws of war, operations of war, and 
practical instruction in surveying and 
reconnoitering by itineraries and field 
notes. Officers who were less prepared 
first pursued a preliminary course in 
aloud, with care and 
proper accent and 


correct reading 
precision, with 
pauses; writing a plain hand easy to 
read ; grammar; arithmetic; geometry ; 
trigonometry; outline of general his- 
tery, and history of the United States. 

In 1886 the name was changed to 
The United States Infantry and Cav- 
alry School. In 1888 the policy was 
changed so as to admit officers to take 
the course without an examination who 
presented diplomas from West Point 
or any institution of merit. Officers 
not possessing such diplomas were ex- 
amined by the school staff to ascertain 
if they possessed sufficient knowledge 
of the following subjects to enable them 
successfully to pursue the course. Gen- 
eral history and history of the United 
States; geography ; arithmetic ; algebra 
to include the theory of logarithms; 
In 1887 the curriculum 
vas changed to have practical instruc- 


and geometry. 


tion in ceremonies, school of the soldier 
and battalion, cavalry tactics, minor 
tactics, functions of the three arms, and 
practical and theoretical instruction in 
military geography, military law, hip- 
pology, military surveying, Infantry 
tactics (school of the brigade), cav- 
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alry tactics (regiment and brigade), 
instruction in bits, bitting and sad- 
dling, and modern tactics (map ma- 
neuvers). 

With a few minor changes, gener- 
ally developments, the curriculum con- 
tinued the same until the close of the 
schools on account of the Spanish- 
American War, in 1898. The course at 
this time was divided into six depart- 
ments, military art, engineering, law, 
Infantry, cavalry and military hygiene. 
It comprised tactics, strategy, logistics, 
military history (lectures on cam- 
paigns of Europe and of the United 
States), military geography, map ma- 
neuvers, war games, and field exercises 
with troops of the garrison, military 
field engineering and topography, ob- 
servation rides (road reconnaissance), 
military administration (U. 8. Army 
regulations), international and consti- 
tutional law, Infantry fire, small arms 
firing regulations, hippology, and mil- 
itary hygiene. 

In September, 1902, the school was 
reopened under the name The General 
Service and Staff College. The course 
of instruction covered one year. The 
old departments of military art, In- 
fantry, and cavalry were consolidated 
into a department of tactics. The cur- 
riculum covered security and informa- 
tion, small arms firing regulations, cav- 
alry drill regulations, Infantry drill 
regulations, manual of guard duty, or- 
ganization and tactics, hippology, field 
exercises, military topography, sketch- 
ing and field engineering, with practical 
work in the use of instruments and in 
the construction of field fortifications, 
military law, international law, ad:ain- 
istration, and military hygiene. From 
1904 te 1911, Spanish was part of the 


course, 








The Spanish-American War had de- 
veloped the idea that some training for 
higher command and staff duties was 
desirable. This idea developed into the 
establishment in 1904 of the Staff Col 
lege. At this time the name of the 
General Service and Staff College was 
changed to the Infantry and Cavalry 
School. Detail to take the course at the 
Staff College was to be made from 
specially selected graduates of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry School, or its 
predecessor of the two preceding years, 
the General Service and Staff College, 
the Artillery School, and the Engineer 
School of Application. About 
years later, detail of officers was limited 
tc graduates of the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School. 


two 


In 1907 another change was made 
in the name. The names of The Army 
School of the Line and Army Staff 
College were given to the two schools, 
and the group designated as the Army 
Service Schools. 

Until 1916, when the schools were 
closed owing to the mobilization of 
troops along the Mexican border, no 
radical changes were introduced in the 
course of the School of the Line, al- 
though constant development was made 
in the courses and the methods of in- 
struction. 

In September, 1919, upon the re- 
opening of The Army Service Schools, 
the following subjects were included 
in the curriculum of the School of the 
Line: Military o1 ganization, tactics and 
technique of the separate arms, tacti- 
eal functions of larger units, combat 
orders, tactical principles and deci- 
sions, solution of problems, logistics, 
principles of strategy, military history, 
field engineering, care of troops, ani- 
mals and transportation, military intel- 
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ligence, duties of the division comman- 
der and staff, troop leading, psychology 
and leadership, methods of training, 
map maneuvers, and general terrain 
exercises. The infantry division was 
taken as the basis of all schools divided 
into sections and subsections, as indi- 
also 


eated in the table below, which 


shows the subjects covered : 


Staff 





School 


School. The course extends over a 


period of one year. The scope of in 
struction has been extended to cover 
the operations of Army 


Corps and 


military history (historical research), 
heretofore covered in the General Staff 
School. Certain preliminary phases of 
the former School of the Line will be 


given at the Special Service Schools. 


THE COMMAND AND GENERAL STAFF SCHOOL 


Command Section G1-G4 Section 


Logistics 

Legal Principles 
Discussion of 
lems 


1. General Tactical 1. 
Functions of Larger 4 
Units 3 

2. Tactical Principles 
and Decisions 
Discussion of 
lems 


Prob 


Prob 


4. Map Maneuvers 
5. Troop Leading 
6. General Terrain Ex 
ercises 
Infantry Cavalry 
Sub—Section Sub-—Section 
Tactics and Technique ; Tactics and Technique 
of Infantry Units of Cavalry Units 
Signal Corps Air Service 
Sub-—Section Sub--Section 
Tactics and Technique | Tactics and Technique 
of Signal Units of Air Service Units 


As a result of the recommendation 
of a board of officers appointed by the 
War Department for the purpose of 
coordinating the work of the various 
the 


tional system, the General Staff School 


schools included in army educa 
is to be discontinued at the end of the 
1922-1923 course, the subjects covered 
by this school being assigned to the 
War College and to the Command and 
General Staff School. 

Beginning with the 1922-1923 course, 


the School of the Line was changed to 
the 


Command and General Staff 





Tactics 


Tactics 


G2 Section G3 Section 


1. Military 
». Military 


History 1 
Intelligence 


Military Organization 
2. Combat Orders 


Psychology and 3. Solution of Problems 
Leadership 4. Tactics and ‘Technique 
4. Strategy 5. Field Fortifications 
6. Staff Duties 
7. Methods of Training 
8. Discussion of Problems 
Artillery Engineer 


Sub—Section Sub-—Section 


and Technique | 1 
of Artillery Units 


Tactics and Technique 
of Engineer Units 
2. Field Fortifications. 


Warfare 
Section 


Judge Advocate 
Sub-—Section 


Chemical 
Sub 


and Technique | Legal Principles 


of Chemical Warfare 


The Staff Class, 1922-1923, is cover 
ing the regular course heretofore pur 
sued in The General Staff School. Un 
der the new policy, with the graduation 
of the present class, The General Stafi 
School as a separate institution ceases 
to exist. 

Marking has been employed from 
the beginning of the school to deter- 
officer’s effi- 
ciency entitled him to a certificate of 
the 
standing of the graduates of each class. 
Many different methods of 


mine, first, whether an 


graduation, and, second, class 


marking 
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have been tried out. In addition, the 
question of whether or not to use marks 
at all has been constantly before the 
commandants and faculty boards. 
While it is the of this 


article to diseuss the advantages and 


not purpose 
disadvantages of the use of marks, it 
may be well to say that all command- 
ants and faculty boards, after thorough 
great 
unanimous 


study of the subject, and the 


majority of graduates are 
in the opinion that marks are an essen- 
tial feature of the system of instruc- 
tion. For any given period, the meth- 
od has always been the best that those 
in authority have been able to devise. 
It is generally conceded that the best 


effi- 


ciency of those engaged therein is by 


method of determining relative 
comparison of the character of work 
performed. This is the aim of the 
present system of marking. 
The applicatory method of instruc- 
tion is used because it more nearly sim- 
ulates war conditions than any other 
method practicable of employment in 
time of peace. Likewise, the work of 
the officers, their solution of practical 
exercises, is used to determine class rel- 
ative efficiency. This is the principle 
employed throughout the service to de- 
termine relative efficiency as shown by 
efficiency reports. We never hear of- 
ficers on duty with troops, or on other 
duty, say that the character of their 
work is upset, or that their perform- 
ance of an assigned duty is adversely 
affected by the thoughts of the effect it 
may have on their efficiency report. 
From 1881 to 1895, relative standing 
was determined by daily examination 
marks. Officers failing in any subject 
were not given diplomas until they had 
passed a satisfactory re-examination in 
the subjects in which they had been 
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found deficient. In 1896, the 


marking system was discontinued, class 


daily 


standing being determined by marking 
solution of problems and practical ex 
ercises. Many different gradations and 
variations of this method have been em 
ployed at different times. 

Many different plans have been em 
ployed to inform student officers of 
their marks and class standing. At one 
and class 
standing were posted after each exami 


time, lists showing marks 
nation or exercise; subsequently, they 
were not posted until the completion of 
the series constituting a subject. At 
another period the method of posting 
the marks was discontinued, and in lieu 
thereof each student was given his own 
mark confidentially after each exami 
Later, 
informed of 


nation or practical exercise. 
student officers were not 
their marks or standing until the end of 
the school year. With the reopening of 
the schools in 1919, students were given 
their rating by means of letters placed 
on the solutions of practical exercises, 
the letters A, B, C, D, E, correspond 
ing to a general classification of su 
perior, above average, average, below 
average, and unsatisfactory, respec 
tively, and to a percentage classifica 
tion of A equals 100 to 95 inclusive; B, 
94 to 90; C, 89 to 80: D, 79 to 75: E, 
74to0. Final mark and standing were 
given each student at graduation. 
seginning with the class 1921-1922, 
individual solutions are returned to 
students, bearing the letter A, to indi 
vate that the solution is in the first 25 
per cent of the class, the letter B to 
indicate that the solution is in the see 
ond 25 per cent, the letter C to indicate 
that the solution is in the last half of 
the class. The letters CU indicate that 


the solution is unsatisfactory. Thus, 
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“ach officer knows continuously his ap- 
and 
whether or not his work is satisfactory. 
Neither the final mark the 
course nor class standing is given out 
by the 
under the present policy, when an of- 
ficer’s work is falling below the stand- 
ard required for graduation, he is ad- 
vised of the fact, and an effort made to 
ascertain the cause thereof, and when 


proximate relative standing 


made in 


school authorities. However, 


determined, he is given special instruc- 
tion in an attempt to help him out of 
his difficulties. 

Also, beginning with the 1921-1922 
class, recommendation of graduates for 
higher training are based on a consid- 
eration by the Faculty Board of the 
War Department efficiency reports of 
the officers concerned, taken in connec- 
The ef- 
ficiency reports have now reached such 


tion with their class standing. 


a high state of reliability, showing as 
they do, the general character of serv- 
ice rendered by officers during their 
entire service, that they are very valu- 
able, when considered in connection 
with officer’s work at the school, in de- 
termining qualifications 
training, as well as their qualification 
for performance of various duties. 


for higher 


The classification of graduates into 
honor, 


distinguished, and graduates 
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has also undergone some changes. 
From 1881 to 1889, the first three mem 
bers of the class were declared honor 
graduates and the 


nounced as graduates. 


remainder an 

In 1889, the 
classification of distinguished graduates 
was introduced, and the number of 
honor graduates increased to five. Be 
ginning with the elass of 1904, all of 
ficers graduating with a grade of 95 
per cent or better were distinguished 
graduates, and the first five men honor 
In 1909, the method was 
changed so as to limit the distinguished 


graduates. 


graduates to those graduates who were 
recommended for detail to the Army 
Staff College. In 1920, the method was 
again changed so as to make the first 
10 per cent of the class honor gradu- 
ates, and next 15 per cent distinguished 
graduates. The question of honor or 
distinguished graduate in itself has no 
bearing on the recommendations given 
the graduates. 

In conclusion, it may be said that re- 
sults are the best criterion. Since the 
establishment of the schools, graduates 
as a class have always ranked profes- 
sionally among the best officers of the 
Army. Likewise, as a class they have 
stood out rather prominently in the 
two wars in which our country has been 
engaged. 





His Rusty Trifle 


Paul Sand 


“Y THE sardonic for- 
tunes of war Lance 
| Corporal Leonard 
Sergeant Gyp 
Ross were assigned to 
| the 


and 


same target on 
that last day of rec- 
ord firing. For six 
* weeks the First Bat- 
| talion had been grov- 


 elling in biting and 


red-hot dust, pursuing the course laid 
down by Rifle Marksmanship. That 
the sun rising over the Texas hills 
should find the Kilkenny Cats stand- 
ing together on the firing point before 
Target Number One was passing won- 
derful and amusing. 

For Gyp Ross hated Leonard with all 
the dislike capable of a seven-striper 
for a cocky lance corporal; Leonard in 
return held the older man in the con- 
tempt characteristic of irreverent 
youth. But it was more complicated 
than that. One complication was the 
possibility that Leonard might, if he 
enjoyed the luck that had attended his 
first season’s shooting, depose the vet- 
eran from the supremacy in B Com- 
pany’s marksmanship. 
said the lance cor- 
he blackened his sights, 
‘‘don’t go ‘way talkin’ to yerself be- 
cause you ean’t hit nothin’ standin’ up. 
Take my ‘dvice an’ jerk yer trigger as 
the target goes by. Maybe they’ll give 
you some 0’ the bull’s-eyes I make.’’ 

‘Pipe down, reeruit!’’ 

‘An’, Sergeant, don’t be scared o’ 


“*Old timer,”’ 
poral, as 


yer rifle. 
hurt you. 


Hold it tight and it won't 
Besides, remember the Cap 
tain said where a man had missed too 
many transports it would be all right 
to throw rocks or close in wit’ the bay- 
onet.”’ 
down ! down !’" 
snapped the other. ‘‘ You couldn’t hit 
the water if you fell out of a boat.’’ 
Nevertheless, Leonard left the 200- 
yard firing point with 42 points against 
his senior’s 40. 


** Squee Squee 


Gyp kept sullen si 
Back of the line were dozens 
of men keenly alive to the results on 
Target Number One. 


lence. 


Over and above 
the rivalry between these two members 
of B Company was the honor of the 
company—not to mention the cash 
prizes donated by the officers: $50 for 
the highest individual score in the bat- 
talion ; $30 for the second ; $20 for the 
third; beside several smaller prizes in 
each Heinie 
Smith, and Spud Englehart, all of C 
Company, had already set a stiff pace 
by making respectively 313, 305, and 


company. O’Connor, 


303; and their claim to the three big 
prizes was endangered now only by 


Sergeant Ross and Lance Corporal 


Leonard. Though both were expected 
tc clear the 293 points required for 
‘Expert Rifleman,’’ with the 
pay, coveted badge, and seven-day fur- 
lough appertaining thereto, it was the 
subject of much dispute and financial 
investment whether either would dis- 
place Company C’s brilliant trio, espe- 
cially O’Connor. 

It must be confessed that as Lance 


extra 
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Corporal Leonard aligned his sights, 
breathed deeply, took in the slack, ete., 
in strict accord with Rifle Marksman- 
ship, in his heart there were thoughts 
other than the honor of the company, 
even other than his desire to defeat the 
rival at his elbow. Leonard’s thoughts 
were mercenary—he wanted that $50. 
His motives, however, were sentimental 
and honorable. And this brings us to 
the major complication in his antipathy 
for Gyp Ross. 

Ross had a sister. Her name, be- 
lieve it or not, was Betsy. She was 
young enough to be his daughter, and 
pretty enough to be entirely unrelated 
to him. She cooked and attended to 
the other needs of the dingy little flat 
on Overland Street that Gyp called his 
‘‘apartments.’’ Even the patched 
gingham and severe turban of house- 
work could not entirely hide her bloom 
and grace. Gyp, a fairly devoted 
brother,. took her to the Company’s 
Christmas Dinner, and Recruit Leon- 
ard—for such he then was—forthwith 
became enamored, much to Gyp’s sin- 
cere and unconeealed disgust. The ser- 
geant fondly supposed that his evinced 
displeasure constituted a  defilade 
against the impudent social aspirations 
of the ambitious Leonard; but matters 
had gone much further than he 
dreamed. 

Up until the time O’Connor sur- 
prised the battalion by showing that 
313 was not impossible, Leonard, with 
the amazing confidence of youth, con- 
sidered that $50 as good as his. He 
told Betsy so, and suggested that this 
windfall, coming, as it would, syn- 
chronously with a week’s furlough, 


would afford one chance in a million to 
give brother Gyp the surprise of his 
varied career, by eloping. Leonard had 





a fluent tongue and a happy, boyish 
manner, which alone have won more 
eritical damsels than Elizabeth Ross 
She had accepted his proposal, or as he 
would have phrased it, ‘‘faded him.’ 

O’Connor’s score had altered mat 
ters, and Ross (O, irony of fate! 
might upset them entirely. Second 
place would not do; $30 was not 
enough; and third place was out of 
the question. If he failed, he knew 
not where to beg or borrow the re 
quired difference, especially at this 
time of the month. All plans had 
been made to leave that night. He 
could not admit failure to Betsy. He 
could not disappoint her. Besides, he 
wanted to get married, himself. 

Despite the care and precision with 
whieh he fired, Leonard could not 
maintain his lead over Ross. When 
they had completed the slow fire, the 
two were tie. 

‘*Here’s where I leave you, Sarge,’’ 
commented the lance corporal as the 
assemblage picked its way through 
rocks, cactus and greasewood to the 
200-yard line for rapid fire. ‘‘Here’s 
where me rusty trifle steps out and 
spread-eagles the field.’’ 

‘*Yeah,’’ was the sergeant’s rejoin- 
der, ‘‘ain’t you the goofy what made 
the crack that rapid fire is the same 
as slow, except you don’t aim? Oh, 
yeah! You’ll be leavin’ me, but you’l! 
be standin’ still at the same time.’’ 

Ross fired first. He pumped nine 
bullets into the silhouette, but all too 
slowly, for he failed to get the tenth in 
before the target disappeared. At that 
range 45 is a disappointing score, and 
the air was tinged with the profanities 
of French, Spanish, Tagdlog, and the 
Mother Tongue. Oil had splashed back 
into his eye, the sergeant finally con- 
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veyed, and he couldn’t aim readily. 
Leonard smiled derisively. 
‘Alibi Ike!”’ 


his impudence!) made every shot good. 


he jibed, and (curse 


Ross finally subsided, but at three 
hundred yards Leonard increased his 
lead to seven points by making 48 to 
the other’s 46. The 
scrawled computations on the ammuni- 


crowd behind 
tion boxes: Leonard, 276; Ross, 269. 
And 50 possible points to go. 

Gyp needed 45 to beat O’Connor, 
and prayed for a miracle. He made 46. 

Leonard grit his teeth hard. He 
needed only 38 to beat O’Connor, only 
10 to beat Ross. 


shooting 


The way he had been 
looked easy. It 
In fact, it looked so 
easy that the unseasoned Leonard felt 


today it 


looked too easy. 


in his bones that something was going 
to happen; and as is frequently the 
case, something did happen. 

It must have been while he was load- 
ing his second clip—at least he didn’t 
rotice it until he fired his sixth shot— 
his sight leaf slide had slipped down. 
In a frenzy of haste he attempted to 
readjust it, his fingers twitching, his 
slide stubbornly refusing to obey him. 
Finally he succeeded in setting it, but 
Bit- 
heart as he 


only in time for a few wild shots. 
terness consumed his 


watched his shot group appear. He 
had seored 28. 

Company B consoled and derided 
him simultaneously. 

“Tough luck, Lance Jack!’’ 

‘* Accidents will happen.’’ 

‘You win the fur-lined cuspidor!”’ 

‘*Ye-es ; generally have to aim. Gun’s 
not much good without the sights.’’ 

‘Well, anyhow, you give Smithie a 
scare for the twenty. Just one point.”’ 

The jibes didn’t hurt, nor did the 
consolation console. They didn’t un- 
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derstand, these birds. They couldn’t. 


He had to have money. 


He was flat 
He must get $50, or at least $40 
where. 


some 
did he 


entertain the ridiculous plan of bor 


Only for an instant 


rowing it from his successful rivals. 
He wondered if he might entice them 
into a game of black jack, or red dog, 
or some other colorful and _ possibly 
profitable negotiation. But this required 
capital. He had 


ruble, and his credit matched his cash 


not so much as a 
to the penny. 


He spent the afternoon walking 


He jabbed his 


toes severely into the ground, 


among the rocky hills 
fighting 
the realization that he was utterly at 
a loss to help himself. Of course, the 
distant and dispassionate reader would 
the 


occasion, 


affair to 
but 
ean't do that with a girl’s wedding 
You 


matter 


very sensibly postpone 


some more solvent you 


It’s too ticklish, somehow. may 


not get away with it no how 


much (or how little) she loves you. 


back to 


mess, ate his food unconsciously, with 


The lance corporal went 


out a change in his financial rating. 
The orange sun sank behind a jumble 
of purple clouds; the scrubby yellow 
of the desert hills softened to a gray- 
ish green, then ripened to a deep pur 
ple under a diamond-studded sky. But 
to Leonard it was night, physical and 
spiritual. 

One thing was certain—he 
this formation. It 
torment, but it couldn’t be 

With true fortitude he 
stepped forth on the long road to 
He had decided to break the 
news at the regularly appointed tryst. 


could not 
go absent from 
meant 

avoided. 


town. 


With Gyp around the thing was im 
possible. 
He reconnoitered 


cautiously and 
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knocked hesitantly. Betsy opened the 
door. She was dressed in a neat coat- 
suit of blue and a distinctly honey- 
moonish straw hat. She carried a 
small satchel. 

Leonard’s heart shrank from his dis- 
tasteful task. 

‘*Bets, we got to call it off. I hate 
to—but I’m broke. Things went wrong 
today, and I—I didn’t win a cent. I 
thought maybe Gyp would ’a’ told 
you.”’ 

The girl’s smile broadened good- 
naturedly. 

‘*Poor li’l boy! Is that all you’re 
worried about? You’re the gay pro- 
vider, ain’t you? Well, I was inter- 
ested in this elopement myself, an’ I 
ain’t so dumb as I look. I said to my- 
self, you’re young, an’ somethin’ might 
gc wrong when you shoot with these 
fellows like Gyp that’s been in the 
Army ever since they used bows an’ 
arrows. So I figured it out, an’ I said 
to myself, if you don’t win the fifty, 
maybe Gyp will. Or if you only win 
the thirty, maybe Gyp’ll win the twen- 
ty, or vicy versy. So I put up a wail 


tc Gyp about needin’ a lot o’ new 
clothes, an’ lettin’ on he was sure t 
win the fifty, which he admitted him 
self, an’ finally I got him to promis: 
me the fifty. That way I knew th 
weddin’ was pretty dead certain, havin 
two faithful gall’nts with their rust) 
trifles, as you say, both swearin’ t 
bring in the fifty. Well, this evenin 
Gyp rambles in and hands over th 
fifty, lightly mentionin’ how he beat a! 
the recruits. An’ then what do you 
think the old wisenheimer pulls? H: 
winks, an’ ‘Have a nice honeymoon, 
he says!’’ 
* + * * * 


Lance Corporal and Mrs. Leonar| 


“< 


have taken over the ‘‘apartments’’ on 
Overland Street. They could never 
have done it if Sergeant Ross hadn’t 
consented to pay an unusually stifi 
price for board. It’s a hard struggl 
to get along, Mrs. Leonard says—hard 
enough on a lance corporal’s pay; sh« 
doesn’t know how in the world thes 
girls that marry privates manage to 
exist at all! 
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The Difference 
‘*For seventy years Obosh the sage 
Sat on the mountain side 
Swallowing sunshine; 
But he never became illuminated.’’ 


—Japanese Poem. 


‘*Obosh’s son, emigrating to America. 
Sat on a Kentucky mountain 
Swallowing moonshine 
And got lit up in no time.’’ 
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EVERAL officers with 
their and 
about a hundred and 
twenty enlisted men 
left Schofield Bar 
racks by automobile 


families 


at about 10 o’clock on 
a Saturday morning 





for Honolulu. Arriv- 
ing there about noon, 
we went to eafes for 
lunch and reported at the dock at about 
half past two. 





We left Honolulu on the steamship 
Vauna Kea, an Inter-Island Steamship 
Company boat. It is a large, commo- 
dious boat, with staterooms for one hun- 
dred passengers and with steerage ac- 

one hundred and 
As we steamed out 


commodations for 
fifty passengers. 
of the harbor we were accompanied by 
dozens of sleek, brown Hawaiian boys, 
who swam alongside the boat diving 
for coins tossed to them by the ‘“‘lei’’ 
covered passengers on the deck above. 
We passed out through the channel in 
the reef, past Fort Armstrong on the 
left and the Sand Island Quarantine 
Station on the right. 

After passing through the reef we 
turned toward the east, steamed along 
past Fort De Russey, the most beauti- 
ful Army post in the country, along 
Waikiki Beach, with its long lines of 
succeeding surf, its plumy groves of 
tall cocoanut trees, its beautiful ban- 
yan pergolas and its merry crowd of 
riders of surf boards and outrigger 
canoes; on past Diamond Head, Koko 
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Head and the bold, barren, rocky head 
lands of Makapuu, the most eastern 
point of Oahu. After passing Ma 
kapuu, we turned to the south, where 
we could plainly see the leper island 
of Molokai looming up in the distance. 
We passed the rocky, barren, western 
coast of Molokai at about dusk, just 
as the faint Maui 
discernible in the distance. 


outline of became 

The entire evening was spent on deck 
listening to a group of eleven Mormon 
missionaries playing their ukeleles and 
steel guitars and singing the quaint 
old Hawaiian meles, chants and songs. 
At about 11 o’clock we stopped about 
a mile off shore from Lahaina, Maui, 
where we picked up some passengers 
who came out from shore in row boats. 
The surf was running too heavily for 
the dock. We all 


turned in for a good night’s rest after 


us to approach 


leaving Lahaina. 

Upon arising at about half past five 
the next morning we found we were 
passing along the northeastern coast of 
The 


Mauna Kea was plainly visible, majes- 


Hawaii. snow-covered peak of 
tically rising to a height of 13,825 feet. 
We steamed along the high, rocky shore 
and could almost imagine that we were 
on the day boat going up the Hudson 
River. The cliffs or palisades rose to 
a sheer height of from four to six hun- 
dred feet, broken here and there by 
beautiful waterfalls cascading broad 
sheets of water to the sea below. 

At about 7 o’clock we came in sight 
of Hilo, the capital of the Island of 
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Hawaii. It is situated on a beautiful 
crescent-shaped bay, with a fine, sandy 
beach, and presents a magnificent view, 
with the palm-covered Cocoanut Island 
jutting out into the bay and the snow- 
covered peaks of Mauna Loa and 
Mauna Kea rising above the clouds in 
the distance. A train met us at the 
dock and took us into the city, where 
we were given an hour to see the town 
before again taking the train for the 
We left the train at Glen- 


wood, where we were met by automo- 


voleano. 


biles in which we continued the jour- 
ney, arriving at the Kilauea military 
camp, elevation 4,000 feet, at about 11 
o’elock. 

The military camp consists of a 
group of buildings erected by the Hilo 
Chamber of Commerce and turned 
over to the Army as a rest camp for 


Bulletin ) 
No, 48 § 


Week at 


Kilauea 

the officers and enlisted men of th 
Hawaiian Department. The officers’ 
building contains about twelve bed 
rooms, a kitchen, a bath and a larg: 
combination living room and dining 
room, with a huge fireplace built across 
one end. The east building contains 
the main kitchen, the mess, the recrea 
tion room, the theatre, the post ex 
change, and the camp offices. The 
west building contains the dormitories 
and the infirmary. 

Here all visitors spend a week of 
absolute rest and freedom. There is 
not a sound of a drum or a bugle. 
There isn’t even a mess call. It isn’t 
necessary. The high altitude and low 
temperature cause the inner man to 
notify one when meal time is approach 
ing. Here one can wear whatever uni 


form he desires. The nature of th 


Headquarters, Hawaiian Department, 
Honolulu, H. T., December 3, 1921. 


Subject: Specra, Reeuiations For Kitavea Minirary Camp. (Extract.) 
1. In 1916 citizens of the Territory of Hawaii contributed about $24,000 for the estab 


lishment of a military camp at the Volcano on the Island of Hawaii, to be used by the 


National Guard, the Army and other organizations. 


9 


benefit of a temperate climate. 


2. This camp has been turned over to the Army for its exclusive use as long as th 
Department Commander maintains campers there. The purpose of the camp is to provide 
healthy recreation for the members of this command and their families by giving them the 


3. Detachments of not less than 100, nor more than 125, enlisted men will be sent to th« 
camp each Saturday, returning to Honolulu a week from the following Tuesday. 


> . * * 
4. The expenses of the trip are as follows: 
For officers and members of their families: 
Steamer, round trip, including meals... eee eeeee $18.00 
Railroad, round trip 1.15 
Mess for nine days...... 9.00 
For camp maintenance 2.00 
$30.15 
For enlisted men: 
Steamer, round trip, including meals....... waioniontediel Gee 
TT SEW cree ce Co en Me ee ee 1.15 
Re Ee Lane eae 2.00 
$11.15 
> > * * 


By command of Major General Summerall: 


Wit1iaAM CHAMBERLAINE, 
Chief of Staff. 
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country is such that the oldest and 
The offi- 


ers and their wives generally wear 


oughest clothes are worn. 


riding togs and the soldiers their fa- 
tigue uniforms. 

Immediately after dinner several of 
us took a walk out back of the camp to 
the golf links. 
by the Voleano House, but are free to 
he public. We crossed the links to 
the Tree Moulds. 
n the ground formed during 


These links were built 


These are large holes 
an old 
lava flow by the lava flowing around 

trees, burning them away and leav- 
ng perfect casts of them in the hard- 
We re-crossed the links to 
the 


pasture be- 


ened lava. 
the Dent Ranch, passed 
the 


After crossing the pasture past 


through 


corral and out into 
yond. 
a dismantled lumber mill we entered a 


koa forest. The koa tree is the Hawaiian 
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mahogany and takes a very beau 


tiful finish. It is chiefly used in mak 
ing Hawaiian curios and ukeleles. Just 
beyond the lumber mill we came to an 
old railroad embankment, which is now 
used as a trail. This took us through 
a vast fern forest, a typical tropical 
near the 
We next went to the 


jungle. The trail came out 
Voleano House. 
Sulphur Banks, a short distance from 
the hotel. These are banks of red dirt 
cracked here and there by long, narrov 
fissures up through which sulphur 
This 


condenses on the shrubbery and rocks 


laden steam is constantly arising. 
in scintillating crystals that glisten 
the Nearby the 
Sulphur Banks was a well-drilling out 
fit that 


endeavoring to 


and gleam in sun. 


the ground 


sufficient 


was boring into 


secure heat 


into electrieal 


or steam to 


convert 


energy. A ten-min 


ute walk brought us 
back to the military 
camp. 

As soon as we fin 
ished supper we 
hired a car to take us 
to Halemaumau, the 
active pit of Kilauea 
Voleano. The entire 
above the vol 


wonder 


sky 
cano Was a 


ful golden glow, and 


we were told that 
there was probably a 
great activity. We 


arrived at the end of 


the automobile road 


at about 7 o’elock 
After a fifteen-min 
hike we 
brink of the 


pit. The activity had 


ute arrived 


on the 


practically ceased. In 
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one or two places the molten lava was 
bubbling and boiling, but there was no 





ing islands of Halemaumau_ wer 
plainly visible about 50 feet above th: 


spouting or general upheaval such as_ surface. A steep trail was negotiated vey 
we had expected. We sat onthe edge with considerable difficulty to the floo: nte 
of the crater watching the seething of of the crater. From here a well-de - 
the fiery pits and listening to the mu- fined trail led us in a few minutes t the 
sie of a quartette of Hawaiians who the brink of Halemaumau, the ‘‘ Hous: Gra 
were playing their ukeleles and sing- of Everlasting Fire.’’ and 
ing their native songs. Finally it be- About 40 or 50 feet below the brink or 
came so cold that, even with our over- we saw a great black, smoking mass ot nl 
coats, we were compelled to pull our- rock out of which loomed numerous som 
selves away and go back to camp. rocky islands. Not a sign of fire could ove 
On Monday morning we took our’ be seen. We were all disappointed avi 
lunches for a day’s stay at the active Suddenly the entire floor of the pit be n 
pit of Halemaumau. We left the camp gan to heave. A few fiery red erack 
at about half past eight and took the appeared. The cracks spread. Molte: r 
short cut to the pit by way of Uweka- lava began to appear around the edges hac 
huna Bluff. We passed along the west- of the cracks. The heaving still con wo 
ern edge of the Kilauea crater to the tinued. Suddenly great slabs of th in 
bluff. This is the highest point on the floor were turned on end and disap rr 
bank of the crater. A magnificent peared in the molten mass beneath V 
view was obtained here of the entire Other slabs were upended and disap el 
erater of Kilauea. The craters of peared. The entire floor seemed t pla; 
Kilauea-iki and Keanakakoi were seen suddenly give way and disappear. In ent 
across the crater floor, while the float- place of the black pavement-like floor fror 
side 
sim 
on 
Pel, 
eet 
sur! 
lavé 
enti 
eres 
lave 
tool 
‘an 
fille 
Al 
par 
whe 
the 
UuSe* 
Thi 
Fre 


Night View of Flowing Lava in the Crater of Kilauea Volcano, Hawaii 
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the entire pit was filled with a seeth- 


i, hissing, tossing mass. Great 


I 
veysers of molten lava were spouting 
nto the air 30 or 40 feet high. It was 

wonderful, awe-inspiring sight. Soon 
the edges of the floor began to harden. 
Gradually the entire mass cooled off 
and the floor resumed its solid forma- 
tion, except for a few pools that con- 
tinued to spout. A few soldiers and 
some moving-picture operators crossed 
over to the islands across the still hot 
lava. Here they took pictures of the 
nner pool and of gach other. While 
they were taking pictures of the pit 
the lava again began to flow and they 
had to remain on the island for nearly 
two hours while the floor of the pit 
tumbled and tossed in wild fiery dis- 
array. 

We stayed at the pit till nearly 4 
o'clock watching the wonderful dis- 
play of nature’s fireworks. We walked 
entirely around the pit looking at it 
from the different sides. On the south 
side we came to a dome-shaped mound 
similar to an esquimo hut. We climbed 
on top of this mound and looked into 
Pele’s Oven, a hot, fiery furnace of 
seething lava about 15 feet below the 
surface. This was the source of the 
lava flows of 1919 and 1920, when the 
entire floor of the main crater was cov- 
ered with from 15 to 20 feet of molten 
lava. Passing on around the pit, we 
took the old trail leading to the Vol- 
cano House. This took us to a steam- 
filled cavern called Pele’s Bathroom. 
A little further we came to a small tube 
partly covered by a lava cascade some- 
what resembling an elephant. Between 
the elephant’s feet is a recess largely 
used as a background for photographs. 
This is known as the Devil’s Picture 
Frame. Just beyond this is a small 
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Lava Tube, Kilauea Volcano, Hawaii 


cone out of which the 1880 flow tor- 
rented, forming a lake at its base. 
Some distance further on is the Mosaic 
Pavement, a remarkable lava forma- 
tion in mosaic form. Still further on 
i3 a sunken area in the floor filled with 
highly heated steam. This is called 
the Devil’s Kitchen. From here on 
the trail is well marked with large lava 
monuments leading across the lava 
flows of 1919 and 1920 to the foot of 
the trail just below the Voleano House. 
From here to the main highway we 
had a steady climb for about 20 min- 
utes over a rather steep but well-made 
trail. From the Voleano House we 
went back to the camp along the main 
highway. 

On Tuesday morning we repeated 
the trip of the preceding day as far 
as Halemaumau. Here we stayed for 
about an hour watching the ever-inter- 
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esting lava activity. Then we con- 
tinued on across the main crater in a 
southerly direction and climbed to the 
top of the brink by way of a very steep 
guich. From here we headed for the 
Cone Craters along a poorly defined 
trail. About two miles along the trail 
we came to a white sign marking the 
site of Parson’s Tube. This is a lava 
tube the extent of which has never 
been determined. Not having any 
flashlights, we did not attempt to ex- 
plore it. About three miles further 
we came to Puu Koae, the first of the 
cone craters. Some distance further 
we came to Kamakala, an almost in- 
accessible cone. From here we veered 
off to the west, crossing the still-smok- 
ing lava flow of 1920 and the steam- 
ing cracks and fissures of 1868. A 
short distance further we came to the 
main highway, where we caught a ride 
back to the camp. We were some- 
what disappointed in the trip, it being 
too hard and tiresome considering the 
few really interesting points on the 
route. 

At about 5 o’clock we made up our 
lunches and again went to the voleano 
to watch the inferno. Upon arriving 
at the end of the road we carried our 
food to the windbreak on the north side 
of the pit. Here we prepared our sup- 
per over a hot crack. We roasted po- 
tatoes, fried bacon, made gravy, toasted 
bread and boiled coffee, nature herself 
furnishing the heat. After having com- 
pleted our meal, we threw our paste- 
board plates and other refuse into the 
pit, where they were instantly con- 
sumed by the fire below. The height of 
the lava had subsided about 200 feet 
since Sunday night. But as if to make 
up for the lower level, the Goddess 
Pele put on a magnificent show for us. 
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Because of the cold we all climbe 

down a ledge about 12 feet inside t! 

pit, and watched the fire. At first on] 

Old Faithful, in the center of the pit, 
seemed to be just playing. The lay 

merely bubbled and boiled. Aft 

about one hour things began to hun 

One pool after another appeare: 

Greater and greater became the activ 
ity. Great geysers of lava were hurl 

50 feet in the air. Great slabs of lava 
were upended one after another, th: 
entire pit becoming a lake of fiery lava 
One pool would cool off only to hav: 
another pool begin its activity. Fron 
8 o’clock until 11 it was just one con 
stant show after another. We could 
hardly pull ourselves away, even at 
midnight, the fascination of the activ 
ity was so great. 














Crossing the Lava Beds on the Way to 
Mauna 


On Wednesday morning three of us 
packed up our bedding, took a thre 
day supply of food, hired a pack mul 
and started for the summit of Mauna 
Loa, a trip that no officers had hithert: 
undertaken. We took the trail across 
the golf links, and through the Bir 
Forest. For the first six or seven mile: 
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the going was very good, along a nice, 
soft earthen trail and through a beauti- 
ful section of woods. Then we crossed 
a very rough broken lava flow of ‘‘aa’’ 
lava. ‘‘Aa’’ lava looks 
like the rough slag or the refuse of a 
blast furnace. It is as bad going as 
walking over broken bottles. For the 
next three miles the walking was very 
good at the end of which we came to 
Camp Bates, a rest station about a 


very much 


third of the way to the top. There is 
no shelter here but one can generally 
get a supply of water. This is the last 
place that a supply of wood can be 
found for firewood, as the top of the 
mountain is entirely devoid of even 
scrub brush. Just beyond Camp Bates 
we came across another lava flow which 


After 
stopped for lunch. 


extended for nearly a mile. 
crossing this we 








Captain Horan and Party Ready for the 
Final Lap of the Climb to the Summit of 
Mauna Loa 


From here to the top we crossed one 
lava flow after another until arriving 
at the rest camp at Puu Ulaula, eleva- 
tion 10,000 feet, twenty-three and a 
half miles from camp. The rest house 
consists of a small kitchen, a bedroom, 
a small porch, a stable and a huge 
water tank. 

There were sixteen 


soldiers here 


when we arrived. They had come up 
the day before and were taking a one- 
day rest before ascending to the sum- 
mit. The rest house was built for six. 
We put five men in a bed built for two, 
two men in a bed built for one, five 
men on the floor of the kitchen, four 
men on the floor under the beds and 
three on the floor in the center of the 
room. It was somewhat crowded, but 
we had all the windows open and it did 
not get very warm as the outside tem- 
perature became considerably below 
freezing as soon as the sun went down. 

Thursday morning we woke up about 
6 o’clock, pooled our food, one of the 
sergeants cooked breakfast and eight 
of us started for the final ascent at 7 
o’clock. The 
worn out to make the trip. 


other eleven were too 
It was a 
beautiful bright morning and the cold 
tang to the air made us feel like hiking. 
The trail to the top was over ‘‘aa’’ 
lava almost entirely. It was a rather 
poorly-defined trail and we had some 
trouble in keeping to it as we had mn 
guide. After the first hour or so we 


The high 


began to get rather tired. 


altitude and thin air were very ener- 


We took a five-minute 
every twenty-five minutes. 


vating. rest 
The entire 
mountain seemed to be formed of a sue- 
cession of lava flows, lava tubes and old 
extinct craters. We passed hot, steam- 
ing cracks by the dozen, and a moment 
later would be crossing large patches of 
snow. We finally reached the summit 
at about 11.30, covering a distance of 
about twelve miles, and losing only one 
man on the way. Here we stood on the 
summit of Mauna Loa, elevation 13,675 
feet. 
forms the huge crater of Mokuaweoweo. 
2,370 
miles in circumference, 3.7 miles in 


The entire top of the mountain 


It has an area of acres, is 9.5 
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length and 1.7 miles in width. The 
floor of the crater is a solid mass of 
lava, mostly pahoehoe or stone-like 
slabs. While Mokuaweoweo itself has 
not been in eruption for nearly eighty 
years, yet vast flows of lava vomit forth 
from the sides of Mauna Loa a few 
miles below on the average of about 
onee every ten years. After spending 
about two hours exploring the summit 
we started back to the rest house. We 
arrived about dusk in fairly good con- 
dition except that our shoes were com- 
pletely worn out by the ‘‘aa’’ lava. We 
had each brought an extra pair, how- 
ever. 

Friday morning we started back to 
the camp. It was a very easy and inter- 
esting hike. No one was at all tired so 
we had plenty of time and inclination 
to look around us as we had been too 
tired on the way up. We passed dozens 
of herds of wild goats, which generally 
let us get up to within a hundred feet 
of them and would then scamper away. 
We got back to camp at about 4 o’clock, 
just in time to wash up to go down to 
the Crater Hotel to attend a tea to 
which we were invited. 

Mr. and Mrs. Short of the Crater 
Hotel, have built a very unique lodge 
a short distance from the hotel. They 
have fitted it up as a little tea house 
and have it entirely furnished with 
Oriental antiques. It is an ideal little 
place for a social gathering and is very 
homelike. Here we met most of the 
people who have country homes in the 
vicinity and also the National Park 
and Voleano Observatory officials. 

Saturday morning we hiked down 
to the Crater Hotel and took the 
Keahau Trail to the right. About a 
mile down this trail we came to Kulua- 
iki, a small, deep, fern-covered crater. 





Day View of Flowing Lava, Kilauea 
Volcano 


A short distance further we came t 
the first of the Twin Craters, two old 
extinct craters noted for their growt! 
of tree ferns and tropical foliage. An 
excellent trail of tree-fern trunks leads 
down into the first crater. It leads 
through a wonderful damp, moist 
growth of tree ferns to a large cavelik« 
opening in the side of the hill. This is 
a very interesting lava tube or cave, 
the finest in the district. It was formed 
by a lava flow from the Twin Craters, 
the flow crusting over so that when th: 
lava drained away it formed a tunnel 
We entered the cave and followed it 
for some distance by means of our 
flashlights. We finally came to a hol 
in the roof out of which we climbed 
and returned to the Keahau Trail. W: 
went on down the trail until we cam: 
to the Kalapana Horse Trail which we 
followed to the left. This led us past 
Puu Huluhulu and Alealea Crater to 
Mokuapuhi Crater. This is a giganti 
double-floored crater, with perpendicu 
lar walls over 900 feet in height and 
with steaming sulphur banks at th: 
foot. There are also steaming sulphu: 
banks on the top, a short distance from 
the edge of the brink. There was no 


unusual activity about the crater, a: 























Hardened Lava Which Forms the Floor 
of the Crater of Kalauea Volcano, Hawaii 


far as we could see, but the very next 
night the lava poured out of the sides 
into the bottom of the pit in eight huge 
streams, the first activity that has ever 
been recorded in this crater. 

We returned to the Kalapana Horse 
Trail and retraced our steps to the 
Cockett, or Six-Crater Trail. About 
a quarter of a mile along the trail we 
came to a vast pit, 430 feet deep, and 
divided into two parts by a high lava 
wall. One end has a sparsely wooded 
steep slope, but the other end has a 
sheer cliff dropping in a perpendicular 
wall to the bottom. About a half mile 
further we came to an enormous crater 
about 500 feet deep. At its far end 
are two prominent cones which, in all 
forth the lava 
which may now be seen at the bottom 
of the pit. 


probability, vomited 


A mile more brought us out 
on to a sandy, stony plain, in the mid- 
dle of which we came to The Devil’s 
Throat. This is a deep hole in the 
ground in the shape of a druggist’s 
capsule, with a small hole at the top. 


It is about 


50 feet in diameter and 


about 250 feet deep. The next crater 
is Oval in shape and not very deep. It 
is densely wooded with beautiful vege- 
tation and an ideal place for a pienie. 
Here we stopped and ate our lunches. 


The next crater, Puhimau, is a great 
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steaming pit with almost perpendicu 
lar walls. It is 350 feet deep and 750 

The last crater, Heake or 
Bird Crater, is about 250 feet deep and 
350 feet 


wooded and is the home of many of the 


feet across. 


across. It is very heavily 


fast dwindling, beautifully colored 
native birds. 

A half mile further on we came to 
the main highway which we crossed to 


We followed 


this along the edge of the main crater 


the Byron Ledge Trail. 


of Kilauea, going in 
the 


the direction of 
The trail 
down to the ledge separating Kilauea 


Voleano House. leads 
iki from the main crater, crosses the 
ledge and leads up the other side of the 
crater to a point some distance in rear 
of the Voleano Observatory. Upon 
reaching the Observatory we stopped 
and had a long talk with Dr. Jagger, 
the volocanologist, who explained to us 
the the 
acted. We returned to camp by the 
main road. 


principle on which volcano 


the 
dressed up in our ‘‘Sunday best’’ and 


Upon arriving at camp we 
went up to the Volcano House for din 
One the 


change from stepping out of the barren, 


ner. ean hardly imagine 
rocky, lava country into such a mag 
nificent hotel as the Voleano House is 
One can almost imagine that one is in 
The hote! 
stands on the very brink of the volcano. 


a large metropolitan hotel. 


equipped 
They 


house over a 


It is a large building and 
with every modern convenience. 
have even built a bath 
large sulphur crack, where one can sit 
in a little steam chest, pull a plug out 
of the floor and enjoy a steam sulphur 
bath generated by Nature herself 
From the the 
building the glow and smoke of the 


front porch of main 


lava lake were plainly visible. 
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A Week at 


Kilauea 








About 7 o’clock in the evening one 


‘ of the ladies who had just arrived that 


day admiring the view from the front 
porch when she saw a glow in the sky 
to the southeast. Halemaumau is to 
the southwest. She called us out on 
the porch. The glow was getting 
brighter and brighter. Still further off 
to the east another glow appeared. 
Then a glow appeared above Halemau- 
mau. Three different and distinct 
glows were brightening the whole sky 
It began to look as if the whole island 
were aglow. We called up the Volcano 
House and Dr. Jagger, but were un- 
able to locate the two new volcanoes. 
Along toward morning some of the 
soldiers came in and stated that the old 
extinct craters of Makaopuhi and 
Napau were both flowing freely with 
molten lava. Early on Monday morn- 


ing they both stopped flowing and 
Halemaumau temporarily also went to 
sleep. 

Monday noon we took the train back 
to Hilo as the boat left in the afternoon 
and we wanted to see something of th 
city. Upon arriving at the city we 
hired a ear to take us around to the 
various points of interest. We first 
went to the Publie Library to see th 
Naha Stone, one of the most interesting 
relics of old Hawaii. According to 
Hawaiian belief, the first person who 
could move the stone unaided would 
become the great chief of the island 
but to him who could turn it would b: 
given sovereignty over the _ entir 
Hawaiian group. Kamehameha I, the 
Napoleon of the Pacific, who in his 
youth was noted for his physical prow 
ess, succeeded in turning the stone 

Inspired to the hop 





Rainbow Falls, Hawaii 





of the fulfilment o! 
the prophecy, h:« 
yielded to the persua 
sion of his friends 





and began the cam 
paign which ulti 
mately placed him on 
the throne of th 
Hawaiian Kingdom. 
We next went to 
the Rainbow Falls 
just outside of the 
city. This is a beau 
tiful waterfall about 
a hundred feet hig! 
with a large, clea: 
pool just below. Be 
hind the waterfalls i: 
a large recess or cav: 
in which an ancient 
Hawaiian god is sup 
posed to have lived. 
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N a previous article 
there discussed 
the desirability of the 

more extended use of 


methods 


was 


competitive 


in our training 
schemes. That article 


suggested the use of 
such means as an aid 
in arousing and main- 





taining interest in 
phases of training not inherently of a 
competitive nature. A maneuver where 
the situation brings about a meeting 
engagement between two battalions can 
not but develop into a competitive af- 
fair; any target practice where more 
than one unit takes part is bound to 
become competitive, whether the unit 
And in 
both of these cases the character of the 
work and the results will be the better 
for that fact. 

But there are many things in which 
we train our soldiers into which the 
stimulation of competition must be in- 
jected if we wish to have that force 
working for us. 


be a soldier or a regiment. 


For instance, instruc- 
tion in sketching, unlike target prac- 
tice, does not -naturally make itself 
competitive. 

The competitive charecteristic can be 
introduced into practically every kind 
of training, and as the degree is readily 
regulated by those in charge we do not 
become involved in something that 
might overgrow and obseure the real 
purposes of training. 


In this article will be given in some 





A Training Meet 


Maj. L. D. Davis, 4th Infantry 





This 
is the simplest way to explain the op- 
eration of the idea. 


detail a plan for a training meet. 


Two groups of 
officers are concerned—those charged 
with the preparation of detailed train- 
ing schedules and the conduct of train- 
ing meets, and the organization com- 
manders who carry out the schedules, 
and for a training meet must select the 
their 


All that the soldier who may 


scldiers to represent organiza- 
tions. 
take part has of concern in the mat- 
ter is to be well trained in the subject, 
which, while a large problem of itself, 
is here briefly disposed of. 

Before going on with the plan, sev- 
eral assumptions will be made, all of 
We 
will assume that it is a regiment con- 
cerned and that it is proposed to hold 
a training meet. 


them being considered reasonable. 


Quite naturally there 
will be a number of subjects then being 
covered by the training schedules, and 
we will name among them: Bayonet 
combat, close-order disciplinary drill, 
sketching for offi- 
cers, carrying of verbal messages for 
of the 
quarters companies. 


noncommissioned 


the personnel several head- 


Local training 
orders have required that for the exist- 
ing strength each organization have six 
flag signallers, but no instruction in 
wig-wag has been called for on recent 
drill schedules. One other assumption 
will be made, and that is, of the sub 
jects named only sketching was in- 
cluded among the events of the pre- 
The 
sumption appears in paragraph 3 (a) 
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vious meet. reason for this as- 
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of the training memorandum which 
follows: 

Based on conditions similar to those 
here assumed a training memorandum 
would be issued from regimental head- 
quarters. The one given below covers 
the necessary arrangements, giving all 
the general information required as to 
time, events, entries, uniform, officials, 
ete. : 


Trg. Memo. 
No. 8 

1. A Training Meet will be held on Friday, 
November 10, 1922, beginning at 8.30 a. m. 

2. Organizations will be reported at the pa- 
rade ground at 8.20 a. m. The Service Com- 
pany will be excused from participation in 
this meet. 

3. Events: 

(a) Skercuine.—The problem will re- 
quire the execution of a road 
sketch. Entrants will supply 
themselves with sketching board 
and all materials except paper, 
which will be issued at starting 
point. 

Entries: 2 N. C. O.’s from each 
company. (Men who placed 
sixth or higher in this event 
at last meet are barred.) 

Uniform: Field (less pack and 
rifle). 

Points: Relative value of 3. 

(6) Sienattrine.—The problem will re- 
quire the sending and receiving 
of a message of approximately 
200 letters through one relay 
station. Wig-wag will be used. 

Entries: Teams of six men (1 
corporal and 5 privates) 
from each company. Two 
men will be posted at each 
station and Station No. 3 
will not be visible from Sta- 
tion No. 1. 

Uniform: Full field. 

Points: Relative value of 2. 

(c) Bayonet Comsat.—Bouts of two 
minutes. 

Entries: Two privates from 
each rifle company. 

Uniform: Field, less pack and 
rifle. Each organization will 
supply its entrants with fenc- 
ing equipment. 

Points: Relative value of 1. 

(d) Canryine Versat Messace.—This 
will require carrying a verbal 
message dealing with one subject 
and not exceeding 25 words 
through four stations. 


Entries: Teams of four pri- 
vates from each company. 

Uniform: Full field. 

Points: Relative value of 3. 

(e) Manvuat or ArMs. 

Entries: Four privates from 
each rifle and headquarters 
company. 

Uniform: Cap, coat, belt and 
rifle. 

Points: Relative value of 2. 

(x) No individual will be entered in 
more than one event. 

For details concerning’ events, 
method of scoring, etc. see Trg 
Memo. No. 4. 

4. Entries will be submitted to officer in 


charge before noon on November 7, 1922. 
~ 


5. The following officials are detailed: Of- 
ficer in charge, . 3 Judges, ...... salle 
a . ee ; 

6. The officer in charge will submit a re 
port giving the results in the various events 
and standings of the companies for the meet. 

The memorandum might have di- 
rected the officer in charge to prepare 
the problems for the various events, or 
might have stated that they would be 
furnished from regimental head- 
quarters. 

The meet outlined in this memoran- 
dum, like any training meet, would be 
conducted very much along the lines of 
the usual field and track meet. How- 
ever, the method of scoring would dif- 
fer, for since in training we are con- 
cerned with general excellency rather 
than that of a few picked men, a meth- 
od must be used by which even the 
poorest performance receives some 
eredit. Such a method also makes it 
worth while for every entrant, even 
those far from the lead, to exert every 
effort. Were we to count only the 
three first places for points in an event 
where there are twenty entrants a num- 
ber of the men would feel from the 
beginning that they were outclassed, 
and make small effort to do their best. 
But if every performer knows that pos- 
sibly by winning tenth position instead 

















of the eleventh he will earn enough 
points to keep his company in the lead, 
or by taking the fourteenth place 
rather than finishing in the fifteenth 
he will pick up enough points to keep 
his company from being pushed down 
one place, there is incentive for the 
best endeavor on the part of all. 

The simplest way to give credit for 
all performances is to base it on posi- 
tion. This is not so aceurate as the 
system used in the peutathion and 
decathlon events, but will be found un- 
der the cireumstances to be quite fair 
and satisfactory. Grading any per- 
formance is complicated somewhat 
where more than one element enters 
into it. Thus, obviously a military 
sketch must be graded on at least two 
elements—time and accuracy—and a 
third—neatness—may well be added. 
The manner of grading and awarding 
points is explained in the training mem- 
orandum which follows. This would 
be gotten out prior to the holding of 
any training meets and would be ecur- 
rent for the season. 


I'rg. Memo. 
No. 4 
Rules Governing Conduct, Scoring, etc., for 
Training Meets 

1. Training meets will be conducted as far 
is practicable along the lines of the usual 
field meet. The officer in charge will pre- 
scribe rules when necessary and will decide 
disputed points that arise. 

2. The following descriptions and rules will 
e observed in the conduct of the events 
named: 


| 


(a) Sxercuine.—Problems_ will _ re- 
quire the usual military sketching 
—road, position or place. The 
number and grade of entries will 
be prescribed for particular 
meets. Sketches will be graded 
for accuracy, 60; time, 30; neat- 
ness, 10. 

(6b) Carryinac Versa Messaces. 

Teams will be composed of such 

number and grade as may be 

prescribed. Each member is 
posted as a station. The message 
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to be carried, written out, is 
handed to No. 1 of each team 
who is allowed a certain time to 
study it, when the papers are 
taken up, the No. I's then pro 
ceeding to Station No. 2, repeat 
ing the message to the runner 
there, who immediately goes to 
No. 3, and so on. The runner at 
the last station brings the mes 
sage as received by him to the 
judges at the finish, where he is 
given a form on which to write 
it out, then handing to a recorder 
posted to receive it After de 
livering a message at any station 
the runner will remain there until 
directed to assemble Messages 
will be graded, for accuracy, 80; 
time, 20 
MANUAL or ARMs reams will be 
composed of number and grade 
as may be prescribed. Entrants 
will be formed in single rank 
without regard to organization 
Commands are given by an ot 
ficer (not a judge) and the en 
trants fallen out by the judges 
for incorrect execution or other 
errors. The recorder notes name 
and organization of the man o1 
men thus fallen, together with 
such information as is necessary 
to show at what point each en 
trant was fallen out rhe com 
mands are continued until but 
one man remains. 

Bayonet Compat.—Entrants will 
be arranged in pairs by lot, but 
no two men of the same organi 
zation will be paired in the first 
round. Length of bouts will be 
stated. Winners in any round go 
to the next round The re 
corder notes name and organiza 
tion of those eliminated, together 
with number of round at which 
eliminated. 


(¢) Written Messaces.—The number 


and grade of entries will be 
prescribed. Each competitor is 
given a paper setting forth a mil 
itary situation and is allowed a 
certain time for studying the 
same. The requirement will call 
for the making of a proper writ 
ten report on the prescribed 
message blanks. Messages are 
graded for accuracy (which in- 
cludes selection of information to 
be reported, clearness with which 
such information is reported, cor- 
rectness of the form as com- 
pared with a model message), 
accuracy, 70; time, 30. 
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3. The following principles will govern the 
scoring: Performances in any event will be 
graded in the order of excellency without any 
regard to percentage marks; where more 
than one element enters into the’ work the 
performance will be graded separately for 
each element. In each grading the poorest 
performance will be awarded a figure equal 
to that part of 10 represented by the relative 
value for that element; the performance 
graded next above will be given double this 
figure; the performance next above three 
times, and so on. The total of points thus 
awarded determines the standing. Where 
there are two or more entries from an or- 
ganization in an event in which each entry 
performs individually, the organization’s 
standing is determined by the average of its 
entries. 

In events where competitors are eliminated 
those put out in the first round or by reason 
of the first error are each awarded 10 points; 
those eliminated in the next round or by the 
next error are each awarded 20 points, and 
so on. 

Example 1. Ten companies have each 
entered two sketchers. Corporal M of Com- 
pany E turns in a sketch which is graded 
fifth in accuracy, tenth in time, sixth in neat- 
ness, for which he receives points as follows: 
96, 33 and 15, a total of 144. Sergeant P, of 
the same company, submits a sketch which is 
graded twelfth in accuracy, fifth in time, 
eighth in neatness, for which points are re- 
spectively awarded: 54, 48 and 13, a total of 
115. Company E’s figure in this event would 
be 129%. We will assume this places this 
company fifth among the ten organizations 
competing, which according to the principle 
used here would entitle the company to 60 
points. If sketching in any particular meet 
has been given a relative value higher than 
1, these 60 points would be multiplied by 
such relative value, the total thus obtained 
being the final award. 

Example 2. Thirteen companies have en- 
tered teams of four men in the Manue! of 
Arms event. Four men are fallen out by the 
judges after a certain command, each of the 
four being credited with 10 points. The con- 
test goes on, and on some later command 
several more contestants are selected by the 
judges for elimination on account of im- 
proper execution, and to each of this group 
20 points are awarded. Later a third group 
is fallen out and each of them are given 30 
points. The event continues until but one 
man remains. The total points made by the 
four members of an organization determine 
that organization’s standing among the thir- 
teen entries, and points are then awarded the 
company as in Example 2. 

4. All performances must be the work 
solely of competitors and the officer in charge 
will make the necessary arrangements to pre- 
vent unauthorized assistance being given or 
received. 


In practice the method of scoring is 
much simpler than a casual reading of 
the description would indicate. From 
the fact that in the training memoran- 
dums here given relative values have 
been assigned the various events and 
values given to the several places in 
each event, it is evident that it is in- 
tended to arrange the organization in 
order of merit determined by their 
work in the meet considered as a whole. 
This would have to be done in groups 
for the reason that not all organizations 
take part in every event, a company 
limited to participation in two‘events, 
of course, being unable to earn as many 
points as might be made by companies 
taking part in three or four events. 
This is merely a detail, however, and 
all events might be given equal weight 
and no regard paid to total points for 
the meet. 

To inelude in the memorandum just 
above a description of all the events 
that might be held during the season 
would require too much space for this 
article; those given are sufficient to 
present the general nature. Others in- 
volving competitive endeavor on the 
part of wire and radio sections, ma- 
chine-gun companies, and for various 
specialists are easily drawn up and 
would appear in a memorandum ac 
tually issued. 

It is apparent that were all the 
events of a meet carried out over an 
extended area like sketching necessarily 
requires, there could be but little in- 
terest maintained among those not en- 
gaged in the particular event. It will 
frequently be found desirable to have 
an event or two of a character less 
strictly military, as medicine-ball races, 
wall sealing, something essentially of a 
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ecmpetitive nature, and in which a fair 
number of men may take part. 

Not a little of the value of these 
meets is in the number of men engaged. 
A meet held under the order given in 
this article would bring out more than 
fifty noncommissioned officers and over 
two hundred privates. This number 
would be excessive perhaps for some of 
our regiments at the present time, but 
the point must not be overlooked that, 
unlike an intercollegiate track meet, the 
object of a training meet is not to set 
the scene for the performance of stars, 
and, while the number of participants 
may be regulated from as few as one to 
as many as are present, the entry re- 
quirements should be large and varied. 


There are a few more details which 
are important to the conduct of a meet. 
The events so far as possible, and al- 
ways the finish, should be staged at 
some point suitable for spectators, as 
the athletic field or in the gym or ree- 
reation hall, if the weather is cold and 
The band should be 
their instruments. 


wet. out with 
It is an opportunity 
to build morale, develop esprit, and 
while one hesitates to write down such 
nowadays hackneyed words, they do 
come to one’s mind. And any training 
schedule or program in which between 
the lines can not be read thoughts sug- 


gested by these words lacks a proper 


conception. 


D 


Long Meals 

Thomas A. Edison is not much given 
to humor—he is far too busy for that— 
but he has one pet yarn that he is never 
tired of repeating : 

A man from the country one day 
came to town and put up at a first- 
class hotel. He went to the office and 
asked the clerk what were the times of 
the meals. 

‘*Breakfast, seven to eleven,’’ 
swered the clerk; ‘‘lunch, eleven to 
three; tea, three to six; dinner, six to 
eight; and supper, eight to twelve.’’ 

‘*What!’’ shouted the astonished 
visitor, ‘‘When am I going to get time 
to see the town?’’—Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


an- 
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Defense of a Wood 


Maj. Ward L. Schrantz, /nfantry, O. R. C. 





——s HE Bois de Man- 
KS heulles, some twelve 


kilometers east and 
three south of Ver- 
dun, was held by the 
Germans for over two 





years, and although 
the situation to the 
south of the wood 
was changed some- 
what by the St. 
Mihiel offensive during which the vil- 
lage of Manheulles fell into Allied 
hands the problem of the defense of 
the west side of the wood remained 
practically unchanged during the 
whole of the time it was held by the 
Kaiser’s troops. This meant that a good 
many experienced Teuton officers had 
pondered over the defense plan and 
the scheme finally in use was doubt- 
less the one which German military 
experience would indicate to be the 
best under the circumstances. 

The western portion of the wood 
was low and flat but farther to the 
east rose low hills which gave some com- 
mand over the terrain to the immediate 
front. The Allied position ran at the 
base of the high hills which bound the 
western side of the Woevre, and in the 
region treated in this article—that just 
north of Haudimont—the distance be- 
tween the edge of the wood and the 
Allied line of observation ranged from 
400 to 700 meters. The area between 
the lines was well tangled with wire 
and in many places swampy. The hills 
within the Allied line completely over- 
looked the German wood, but the thick- 
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ness of the timber afforded cover from 
view. 

It was the writer’s fortune to com 
mand a machine gun company, a por- 
tion of which was located opposite the 
Bois de Manheulles, during the latter 
part of October and the early part ot 
November, 1918, and in common with 
other officers to speculate daily on just 
what the enemy had in the woods. The 
front at this particular point was 
quiet and so far as any one knew no 
attack was contemplated, although off 
to the left there was a constant roar of 
battle from the fighting of the battle 
of the Meuse-Argonne. By day the 
edge of the Bois de Manheulles ap 
peared entirely deserted. Along to 
ward dusk there came bursts of ma 
chine gun fire from the interior of the 
wood and from dusk on, all night, 
there was intermittent and ineffective 
machine gun fire from the edge of the 
timber. Nothing at all seemed to be 
gained by this continual firing on the 
part of the enemy, and my first thought 
was that the wood was lightly held and 
that the continual ‘‘ popping off’’ was 
for the purpose of making us think that 
the place was held stronger than it 
really was. This seemed to be the opin 
ion of our division headquarters also, 
for I remember the battalion intelli- 
gence officer saying that they were de 
manding that he take a patrol into the 
interior of the wood and find out what 
was there. On the night of November 4 
he tried it, but was promptly met with 
so heavy a machine gun fire that he 
abandoned the attempt. He told me 
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the next day that three guns which he 
indged to be light ones opened up on 
him from several points when he at- 
tempted to enter the timber and that a 
few moments later several others began 
firing from the higher ground to the 
These latter he thought to be 


heavy guns on account of the fact that 


rear. 


their fire was more concentrated. This 
was about all I personally knew about 
the enemy dispositions when my organ- 
ization left the sector. 

On December 11, 1918, just a month 
to the day after the Armistice went 
into effect, I returned to the Haudi- 
mont region with the intention of look- 
ing through the Bois de Manheulles 
and seeing if I could ascertain what 
the German strength and dispositions 
had really been. On arriving at the 
woods I found that a had 
heard was true and that troops of the 
division which relieved the one to which 
I belonged had actually attacked the 
enemy positions at the very last of the 


rumor I 


Heaps of empty cartridges in the 
what 


war. 
German positions told me just 
guns had fired; twigs and branches cut 
by bullets, as well as the little direction 
boards marked with arrows, gave the 
direction of the fire; the character of 
the emplacements showed whether a 
heavy or a light gun had been used, 
and the signs of comparatively recent 
occupation in the dug-outs gave some 
Incidentally the 
field had never been policed up and the 


idea as to strength. 


seattered American equipment gave 
some idea of the casualties sustained by 
our troops and of the progress of the 
attack. It may be mentioned here that 
I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
any reports on this particular action 
nor of talking with officers who partici- 


pated in the assault. This article is 


written solely on the evidence as pre- 
sented by the ground itself at the time 
mentioned. 

When the Germans had first oceu- 
pied the wood they had held the edge 
in force as the numerous old emplace 
ments for heavy guns plainly indicated. 
Later, however, they had established 
their main line of resistance about 
300 meters farther back and for a long 
time had been using the edge solely as 
a line of observation to which light ma- 
chine guns were sent up at night to 
deal with any too inquisitive patrols. 
Well-defined paths led from the main 
line of resistance forward to the ob- 


servation line and well-beaten routes 
leading out into No Man’s Land indi- 
cated that patrols worked to the front 
with boldness and regularity. From 
the looks of the 


judged that the riflemen present in the 


various dug-outs I 


wood had been limited to those re 
quired for this patrol work. 

The main line of resistance consisted 
of a series of machine gun posts in 
which both light and heavy guns had 
been used in considerable numbers, be 
ing so arranged as to place interlock 
ing bands of fire through the woods to 
their front. The space between the ob- 
servation line and the line of resistance 
had been allowed to grow up in a dense 
jungle of underbrush still further tan- 
The few paths 
the 


and a 


gled by barbed-wire. 
leading forward were covered at 
ends by light machine guns, 
number of rides had been cut some 
years before for the use of the guns 
putting down the interlocking bands. 
These rides had never been very regu- 
lar and had been permitted to grow up 
‘with brush so that at first sight one 
might think that these 


places where the thicket chanced to be 


were merely 
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thinner than in other places—but there 
was nothing in these old rides that 
would stop machine gun fire. The 
ground was flat enough and the dis- 
tance sufficiently short that the bands 
were interlocking bands in the true 
sense of the expression and not mere 
interlocking beaten zones. No man 
could pass the front of the gun any- 
where between the muzzle and the edge 
of the woods without being struck if 
the gun was firing. As each gun fired 
obliquely and its fire was crossed by 
that of other guns with the same mis- 
sion the front was absolutely impene- 
trable at this point so long as all guns 
remained in action. For a distance of 
about fifty meters in front of the main 
line the underbrush had been entirely 
cleared away so that each gun crew 
could defend its own front by a 
swinging traverse if circumstances 
made it necessary to do so. A broad 
belt of barbed-wire was also placed in 
this open stretch. One or two of the 
emplacements in the main line were 
very long in the direction of depth 
and roofed with earth and logs. Lat- 
eral windows had been cut near the 
rear of the emplacement to afford an 
opportunity to catch in efilade any at- 
tackers that might attempt to cross the 
main line. On the higher ground some 
distance back of the series of posts 
just mentioned there had been placed 
other machine guns which could fire 
with a slightly plunging effect either 
out on No Man’s Land or on the area 
between the line of observation and the 
main line of resistance and even on the 
main line itself if it were occupied by 
the attackers. 


Preceding the American attack men 
tioned there had been a heavy barrag: 
which had fairly effectively destroyed 
the enemy wire, and although the en 
emy main line of resistance had als 
been bombarded there were, unfortu 
nately, very few of the machine gun 
emplacements which had sustained di- 
rect hits. Our troops—the equipment 
lying about was marked 324th Infan 
try—appeared to have sustained fairl) 
heavy losses, both from machine gun 
and artillery fire, while crossing th: 
ground between their jumping off place 
and the edge of the woods. When the 
edge of the woods was reached the 
losses appeared to become greater. 
Empty shells lying about indicated that 
our riflemen had fired a little here and 
then pushed on into the thicket, being 
stopped about fifty meters farther on 
by the interlocking bands of fire 
already referred to. Here a line of 
small piles of white stones had been 
placed, seeming to indicate that this 
was the final line at 11 a. m., November 
11, although I have heard that at some 
points farther to the north the pene- 
tration effected by this division was 
considerably greater. Here the bloody 
equipment, rusting rifles and sidearms, 
helmets, entrenching tools, and all the 
debris of battle scattered about told the 
story of the attack as narrated above. 
Had the 324th Infantry endeavored to 
push this frontal attack still more reso- 
lutely home their losses would have cer- 
tainly been merely the greater and the 
result no different. 

All of which is one instance of a 
carefully planned defense of a wood 
and how the defense scheme worked in 
action. 


D 
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Swimming Soldiers 
Capt. Elbridge Colby, /nfantry 


IMAGINE in your 
mind a doubt and on 
the tip of your tongue 
a question, possibly 
similar to a phrase 
from Virgil: 
Whoever you are who 

come armed to the 
water, 

Tell quickly why you 
- come! 

To this I shall reply but briefly now, 
and later say and show with more elab- 
oration what are the real uses of swim- 
ming for military purposes. Let it suf- 
fice at the that the 
prowess of soldiers in the water is as 
There was the valiant 
warrior Habib in the Arabian Nights 


present to say 


old as legend. 


to whom ‘‘a league is but a short way 
In the earliest epic of the 
English race you may read how the 


mighty 


te swim.’’ 


‘measured the sea- 
ways, smote with his hands and glided 
over the ocean ;’’ how, clad in hard and 
hand-linked armor and 


seowulf 


holding his 
stout war-sword, he swam in the ocean 
the space of five nights, fighting when 
opportunity offered against the whale- 
fishes and other monsters of the sea. 
Let it suffice to remark that swimming 
is a necessity as well as a sport, for oc- 
‘asions will arise when the man who 
swims will live and he who does not 
will sink; when he who can swim will 
be not deterred by a mere stream from 
going on toward his predetermined ob- 
jective. An Army man is supposed to 
be physically capable. Why, for lack 
of a single accomplishment like this, be 


the 
laughed at Menoetes ‘‘to see him swim- 


laughed at as Trojan troops 
ming with difficulty’’? Or why be in the 
ridiculous predicament of Palinurus 
who fell overboard and clung inglo- 
riously to the rudder? Far better to be 
able to report, if necessary, an alibi 
for being A. W. O. L. 
But—exaggeration aside—there are 
times when an Army man must know 
how to swim. Tradition tells of a com- 
pany of American soldiers in the Phil- 
ippines out on an expedition against 
the natives who came to a river in the 
course of their march and had to leave 
over 50 per cent of the outfit behind 
because they did not know how to 
Was it better to have all the 


troops along or to go ahead with only 


swim. 


a portion of them while the others re- 
mained on the river bank enjoying the 
scenery? And what of the predica- 
left behind? 
‘How dull it is to 

is a question of 
Atlantic 
Oceans the Navy is not always at hand 


ment of those Ulysses 
states their ¢ase: 


When it 


streams 


pause !”’ 
small instead of 
to take you over and bring you back. 
And the man who did not get ‘‘over- 


seas’’ 


knows that all the glory and 
most of the credit go to the one whe 
reaches the battlefields. 

officer 


ordered to reach a certain point at a 


As an commanding troops 
certain time, you will want to reach 
that that 


troops. If you come to a river—and 


point at time with your 
here you may stop to recall the number 


of ‘‘problems’’ in which the Conewago 
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is not fordable—you want to 
be able to cross that river. You 
ean only cross the river and go on to 
your appointed field of action if your 
soldiers know how to swim. There 
will be no mermaids to rise out of the 
water and present. you with a fancy 
raft towed by dolphins. There may 
even be no timber available with which 
tu build a rough raft of your own- 

much less boats or ready-made ferries 
—at any specific point you may have 
te cross. You must therefore see to it 
that every man in your organization 
knows how to swim. Swimming be- 
comes, then, not an accomplishment, 
not a sport, not mere physical train- 
ing even, but an absolute military 
necessity and a part of military train- 
ing which may possibly determine in 
actual operations whether you ‘‘max”’ 


se 


the situation or are ‘‘unsat.’’ 

I believe in schools; I believe in 
sports; I believe in entertainments. 
But I believe in these things being 
officially fostered in the Army only 
when and in so far as they are useful 
for military purposes. I believe that 
swimming in many of its phases has 
military uses. Therefore I write this 
exhortation for the officers of the Army 
for military purposes. 

The chief value of teaching swim- 
ming to soldiers, as I have already in- 
dicated, lies in the increased mobility 
of a unit composed of men who can 
swim. Of course, there are other val- 
ues — recreation, sport, competitive 
spirit, morale, and all that sort of 
thing. Yet the outstanding value is 
the usefulness for military purposes. 
For these purposes your men must be 


able to swim, not only in their birth- 
day raiment—or lack of raiment—not 


only in their bathing suits, but in un 
iorm 

Uniform does not mean fatigi 
clothes either, though you may beg 
with them. Uniform means legging 
and tight breeches, and heavy shoes 
Uniform means field uniform such a 
your company will wear when goin, 
against the enemy. It means full fiel: 
equipment: Haversacks, packs, ca) 
tridge belts (loaded), and even rifk 
and bayonets and tin hats. Your com 
pany may need them on the other sid 
of the river. They must carry then 
over. 

Consequently, you must train the 
to swim as they will have to swim. O 
course, the increase of encumbrances 
must be slow during the training. By) 
frequent tests make sure that your men 
can swim and swim well. Then grad 
ually introduce swimming with fatigu 
clothes, then in uniform, with som: 


equipment, then with a little more, and 
so on and on. To keep this work from 
becoming too much of a burden arrang: 
contests between entire sections, or be 
tween squads or platoons, with the men 
so encumbered. The squad which first 
gets all its men over the finish lin 
wins. Or score according to the schem: 


used in cross-country running races, 


where first place counts one; second 
place, two; third, three, and so on; and 
the team with the lowest total wins. 
The overhead strokes (the single ove 
arm, the double overarm, the trudgeon 


and the crawl) are inappropriate for 


this sort of work, for clothes, even the 
khaki shirts, hinder proper arm 
movement above the surface. The) 
hold the water and increase the effort 
necessary to raise the arms. The frog 
kick is difficult with the knees tight!) 
beund. The scissor kick is best. 

















The haversack, belt and web equip- 
old stuff—faded, 


‘‘salvaged’’ will do. When you 


ment may well be 
torn, or 
eome to using the rifle, remember that 
any object weighs more in the air than 
Therefore keep the rifle 
Lengthen the sling and 


ah 
rhe 


orders 


in the water. 
under water. 
et it hang down under the body. 
War Department has issued 
about using rifles for this purpose, so 
before starting you had better look up 
the latest to be sure there are no recent 
The latest 
dictum I know of to date is that rifles 


changes’’ forbidding it. 
may be so used but they should be 
thoroughly cosmolined beforehand and 
the ‘*responsible officer’’ will be held 


for any damage resulting from such 


use. The safest course is to get hold of 
old rifles with worn-out barrels. Get 
them condemned first, if possible. In 


any case, have them cosmolined inside 
Take them all 
cover all the metal with cosmoline 


and out. and 
the 
barrel under the hand guard, the re- 
ceiver by the stock, ete. Then let the 


losers in each contest do the cleaning. 


apart 


Two different methods are in vogue 
Both methods 
require that the pack should be rolled 
‘*waterproof’”’ the shelter half 
protecting the blanket inside in envel- 


for carrying the pack. 
with 


ope fashion. 
the 


With careful adjustment 
pack can be so rolled that prac- 
tically no water gets in at all in three 
minutes. Tests conducted in rolling 
packs have demonstrated that a pack 
can be fixed so that it will stay afloat 
at least 20 minutes. If rolled tight it 
will contain enough air for the time re- 
quired to cross a river, so that it will 
add to rather than detract from the 
swimmer’s buoyancy. Another useful 
trick is to empty the canteen of all 
water and serew the cap on tightly. 
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The First Method of carrying the 
pack through the water is to take it off 
and sling it over one arm or shoulder, 
swimming with a side stroke and tow 
ing it alongside. 

The Second Method is for the swim 
mer to unfasten the belt and put belt 
and haversack on backwards, so that 
the pack comes on the chest instead o 
on the back, and the emptied canteen 
under the stomach. The swimmer then 


He 


The buoyant canteen and 


uses the breast stroke. has both 


arms free. 
the semi-buoyant pack are under him 
and help to keep him afloat. 

Both of these methods are far better 
for fairly short distances than letting 
the pack ride on the shoulders in its 
normal There it 


down with its weight and the backward 


position. presses 


drag of the suspenders 


Either 


hampers the 
arm movements. method will 
keep the pack dry enough so that it 
will not pull a man under over any 
distance ; that your company can swim 


with shoes, leggings, 


breeches. and 


shirts. By the first method the pack 
will keep its buoyancy longer, but the 
swimmer will get tired sooner. By the 
second method, the swimmer will not 
have to work so hard, but the holding 
of the pack under water will tend to 
free it of air and weight it down with 
water more rapidly. 


As 


can be 


Sir **Much 


So 


Roger remarked 


said on both sides.’’ you 
will be wise to teach both methods and, 
when the oceasion or necessity arises 
prescribe that which is the better in 
view of the situation, 7. e., the distance, 
the condition of your personnel, ete 


ete. 


Of course, the ideal company in re 
spect to military training will be that 


in which all can cross anything how 
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ever heavily loaded. But there are dif- 
ferences in persons, as you well know. 
You must take these differences into 
account. Some people have urged that 
you should select and train your scouts 
—company, platoon, and squad—only 
from among those soldiers who can 
swim well, arguing that patrols out 
alone must often swim in order to ac- 
complish their mission. There is much 
sense in such a theory. Yet it does 
seem that this would be distorting 
things to adopt it as a policy. You 
would be getting soldier swimmers in- 
stead of swimming soldiers. The most 
reasonable solution appears to be to 
give special attention to your scouts 
and make sure that they can swim well. 
Select them as scouts because they 
know and can apply scouting and pa- 
trolling principles and technique, and 
then teach them to swim well. In the 
Army tactics are much more impor- 
tant than aquatics, however important 
aquatics may be. 

Some people have advocated divid- 
ing a company into groups and arrang- 
ing to use them so according to their 
swimming ability: 

(a) Good. 

(b) Indifferent. 

(c) Bad. 

That may do, but it has two bad re- 
sults: (1) It breaks up the fundamen- 
tal unit, which was created and under 
all conditions should be maintained, 
for military purposes of ‘‘instruction, 
discipline, control, and order.’’ (2) 
It fosters an early lapse in instruction, 
which should be persistent and 
thorough until all—or nearly all— 
know how to swim. It appears that at 
present about 25 per cent of our per- 
sonnel do not know how to swim at all. 
I believe that this 25 per cent can be 


taught, or at least 24.9 per cent. I be- 
lieve that of the 75 per cent who are 
swimmers everyone can be trained to a 
water efficiency suitable for military 
purposes. 

My observations may be too limited 
for such exact statements ex cathedra. 
I recall the words of Thomas Hardy: 
‘*It is only those who half know a 
thing that write about it.’’ At any 
rate, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the non-swimmers and the poor 
swimmers in any one squad will—after 
a thorough course of instruction—not 
number more than two. Accept this as 
a maximum, for it probably is a max- 
imum. Now, with two per squad what 
are we going to do? 

Your company meets conditions 
where swimming is necessary. You 
proceed in business-like fashion as fol- 
lows: Halt, and take up a position 
covering the opposite bank. Every 
man empties his canteen and reverses 
his equipment so that the pack is in 
front of him. The scouts of the lead- 
ing platoon or section go over and 
reconnoiter the opposite bank, and ad- 
vance far enough ahead to insure a safe 
crossing for the company. They signal 
that all is clear. There are now six 
men in each squad left behind, for the 
scouts have crossed. (In those squads 
whose scouts are not ahead, i. e., in 
some of the rear units—the scouts can 
swim well, so we need not worry about 
them any more.) Suppose we have our 
maximum of two non-swimmers. Each 
squad then has four swimmers and two 
non-swimmers. They can cross by 
having the two swimmers assist those 
who can not swim. In threes they go 
over, a non-swimmer between two 
swimmers. The non-swimmer rests one 
hand on the shoulder and grasps with 




















the haversack strap of each of his 
helpers. He kicks his own legs so as 
to help along. All have their packs 
slung under them. With training and 
with the practice that will give him 
confidence in his squad mates, the non- 
swimmer will get across there without 
mishap. Every one of these extra men 

including scouts who have not al- 
ready erossed—swim near by to ob- 
serve and assist, if necessary. Your 
company is across the water, and you 
have left no one behind to admire the 
scenery or to pick daisies and to mur- 
mer in the words of Ulysses: ‘‘How 
dull it is to pause,’’ or to call himself— 

“Dunce, 
Dotard, a-dozing at the very nonce, 
After a life spent training for the sight.” 
Swimming has achieved its military 
purpose. It may happen only once in 
a lifetime, but even that one occasion 
will justify the effort. 

If the unit which crosses is smaller, 
say a patrol, the procedure will be 
slightly different. In accordance with 
the fundamental principles of scouting 
and patrolling, one man must cross first 
alone, while the others are in position 
to protect him with fire. He recon- 
and signals ‘‘Safe.’’ The 
others then cross one at a time. So all 
scouts must be swimmers. 


noiters 


Just because your men can swim, 
though, do not make them do it when 
on campaign unless it is really neces- 
sary. Look for a bridge or a ford and 
use that if you ean. Yet, a patrol may 
want to avoid such places as too likely 
to be watehed. A company or platoon 
may have to keep reasonably within its 
sector and so neglect them. So, when 
circumstances demand that you cross 
a stream too deep for wading, swim- 
ming may yet often be necessary. The 
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general situation may say: ‘‘ The Con- 
ewago is not fordable.’’ And it fre- 
quently isn’t. Still, you have to cross. 
Sir William Robertson tells of a stream 
in India: ‘‘In the absence of a bridge 
of any kind the natives crossed on a 
**shinaz,’’ or inflated hide of an ox or 
goat. Striding across this and passing 
each leg through a loop hanging down 
like a stirrup leather, the rider lays 
his chest upon the hide and plunges 
into the current, paddling with the 
arms and legs.’’ If you find a lot of 
inflated hides conveniently provided 
with stirrups and left at hand for your 
use, of course you can use them. If 

but they will be there only one time in 
a million. If there is a sawmill near- 
by—which, in all probability, there will 
not be—have your company ride the 
logs. If there is a fortunate pile of 
lumber, make a raft. If there is a long 
rope, send one end across to be made 
fast to a tree, if it is long enough and 
if there is a tree, and the men can pull 
themselves along beside that, hand over 
hand, partly by swimming and partly 
by tugging at the rope. If there is a 
ferry-boat—well, all the the 
world will not get you across a stream 


if’s in 


that you can not cross except by swim- 
ming unless your company can swim. 

Teach them to swim. Teach them by 
“*the confidence method,’’ which 
been found good. 


has 
The equipment you 
will need is simple and limited and 
ean readily be improvised in large 
numbers—a pole, a rope and a belt. 
Away with life preservers and espe- 
The 


It supports 


cially with water-wings. water- 
wing is of small value. 
the swimmer too well and does not 
throw him on his own resources and 


compel him to develop a powerful 


: 
} 
‘ 
‘ 
. 
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stroke of his own. It does not gradu- 
ally ease up its aid when the man 
learns a little here and there. He can 
use it alone; he can not so use the pole 
and rope. He must not be alone. His 
partner must always be with him, 
watching and directing him. 
Swimming is of value as a sport, for 
recreation, for morale, for physical ex- 
ercise, for developing spirited competi 
tions, for interest and pleasure. Yes; 
still if this were all, I should not have 
written this paper. I conceive that its 


Soldiers 


chiefest value is to meet a militar 
necessity. If you will instruct you 
men well in swimming and train the 
well in how to apply their swimmin 
ability when the circumstances of 

field campaign so require, you will hay 
accomplished something of milita: 

value. And all these things, exercis: 
morale, and the rest, shall be adde 
unto you. You will know that you 
troops can go everywhere. Your ai 
will have been accomplished, and you 


mission can be accomplished. 


D 


The Insubordinate Fowl 


Hiking through the small French 


town, an ignorant 


in the appetites of 


chicken, unversed 


American darkies, 


crossed the road in front of a colored 


detachment. With much zeal a dough- 


boy broke forth from the ranks and 


set off in pursuit. 


‘*Halt!’’ bellowed the officer in 


charge. Both fowl and negro only ac- 


celerated their paces. 


‘*Halt! Halt!’’ 


repeated the officer. 


The dusky doughboy made one plunge, 


grasped the chicken by the neck and 


stuffed it, still struggling, inside his 


shirt. 


**Dere!’’ he panted, ‘‘Ah’ll learn 
you to halt when de captain say halt, 


you disobedient 
There with 31st. 


bird.’’—Here and 








29th Infantry Target Record 
Col. George S. Goodale, 29th Infantry 


N completion of the 
present target season 
it was found that the 
29th had 
made such improve- 


Infantry 


ment in the percent- 
age of those qualify- 
ing over the results 
obtained in the 
1921 that 
that a 
established for the 


sea- 
son it was 
believed new 
record had been 
Army. 

However, from records of other In- 
fantry regiments and battalions as pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL and _ service 
papers, it appears that a number of 
others entertained the same idea in ref- 
erence to their respective units and 
organizations. 

Judging from published accounts it 
would appear that results have been 
most satisfactory all along the line, and 
that there has been the most decided 
improvement over previous years. 

In the 29th Infantry the improve- 
ment in regimental average over 1921 
has been well over 30 per cent. 

In analyzing the results obtained in 
these two seasons (1921 and 1922), the 
following are believed to be the main 


reasons for the improvement : 


a) A more thorough knowledge and 
more correct application of principies 
aid down in Rifle Marksmanship. 

b) Giving each soldier firing the 
record course a better chance to train. 

c) An improvement in the per- 
sonal attention of officers in giving spe- 

attention to backward men and 


those who have already learned incor 
rect methods. 


Officers throughout the service who 


have been on duty at the Infantry 


School are best able to compare the 


conditions at Benning with those un 
der which their respective units and 
organizations fired their record prac 
tice this year. 

The object of this paper is not to 
seek and find alibis for not doing bet 
ter, but to learn if possible lessons that 
may assist in obtaining even better re 
sults in future years. 

For those who have not been at Ben 
ning, it may be well to state that the 
regiment took their record practice this 
year under the following favorable and 
unfavorable conditions: 

Favorable. 


Generally favorable 


weather conditions: close proximity ol 
ranges; as far as practicable relieving 
the battalion on the range from guard, 


fatigue, demonstrations and tests, and 


having these duties performed by the 


remainder of the regiment. The time 


element, number of targets available 


and number of men firing and demon- 
stration work made it desirable and 
necessary to send one battalion to the 
range at a time. 


Unfavorable. 


Inability to give cer 
tain soldiers a chance to train, because 
they were on special duty or on spe 
cialist work at the Post; Infantry 
School or in the regiment, the nature 
of that duty not permitting replace 


ments. 
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Organizations of the regiment fired 
the record course with the following 
results : 


be Sa 
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Bh BS me Be AS 
Regt'l Hq. Co..... 24 14 38 19 95 80.0 
Service Co......... 10 26 7 16 99 83.8 
Ha. Co. Ist Bn.... 13 17 39 5 74 93.2 
Company A....... 30 63 69 9 171 94.7 
Company B....... 52 64 69 1 186 $9.4 
Company C....... ff = = 174 92.0 
Hq. Co. 2d Bn..... 15 27 22 2 66 97.0 
Company E....... 44 50 39 0 133 100.0 
Company F....... 46 46 37 4 133 97.0 
Company G....... 16 36 60 6 118 64.9 
Hq. Co. 3d Bn..... 12 14 22 2 50 96.0 
Company I........ 20 29 43 12 104 88.4 
Company K....... 20 = «(4i 51 6 117 95.7 
Company L....... 46 66 448 3 163 98.1 
375 550 660 98 1,683 94.1 


The table is given in full to better 
illustrate certain points which it is be- 
lieved are essential if a uniform high 
standard is to be attained throughout 
any regiment and from which it is be- 
lieved that as far as this regiment is 
concerned, an improvement can be ob- 
tained next year by paying special at- 
tention to those conditions which un- 
doubtedly caused relative low per- 
centages this year. : 

Among the companies in the bat- 
talions it is not believed that any com- 
pany experienced any advantage or 
disadvantage in the matter of weather 
conditions or availability of their men 
for preliminary training and practice 
on the range, and the difference must 
therefore be attributed to the thorough- 
ness of training and the amount of 
personal attention given by company 
officers in discovering errors and cor- 
recting them in time. While all offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers were 
thoroughly versed in Rifle Marksman- 
ship prior to going on the range and 
apparently all were following pre- 
scribed methods of training, there must 
always be a difference among officers 


in their ability to arouse interest in 
subject and by personal attention co 
rect those seemingly small errors whi: 
if allowed to creep in will invariab! 
mean the loss of a certain per cent « 
qualification. 

We therefore will be more caref, 
next year, that notwithstanding t! 
large number of men who fire for re: 
ord that every officer be impressed 
with the absolute necessity of paying 
special attention to those men of th 
organization who are doubtful, or who 
indicate by their work that there |s 
something wrong. 

It is positively known that in the 
case of at least two company comman 
ders who made among the highest rec 
ords, that they always kept themselves 
in close touch with the work done b) 
each man firing; as soon as any man 
wavered they immediately sought and 
feund the cause, and did not leave the 
man until he not only knew his error 
but how to correct it, and that he did 
correct it. In other words, they gave 
assistance to those who most needed it 
and without thereby jeopardizing the 
chances of those who did not speciall) 
require it. 

In the case of the Regimental Head- 
quarters Company and the Service 
Company the failure to make a higher 
percentage of qualification is easily d 
termined. 

The officers of these companies were 
so much occupied with other duties 
that they could not give this particu 
lar form of training the same exclu 
sive attention given by the officers of 
the other companies. 

For the time that they could spar: 
from other duties — administrativ: 
demonstrations, ete.—they worked un 
der the additional disadvantage that 


sie 


ing 
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was not practicable to relieve their men 
from special duty or specialists’ duties 
sc that they could receive effective and 
enseeutive training and instruction. 
In altogether too many cases the best 
laid plans to relieve men from special 
duty or specialists’ duty to enable them 

train for range practice and fire on 
he range was frustrated by some emer- 
gency that could not be anticipated, 
nd the man or men in question were 
thereby deprived of the same chances 

r qualification as other men. 
This brings up another requisite for 
gh percentage of qualification for any 
rganization—namely, that each man 
firing must be afforded ample oppor- 
tunity to train and demonstrate dur- 
ng preliminary firing that his train- 
ing has been thorough and efficient, or 
therwise. 

We have therefore decided that in 
the next target season this requisite 
must be given more consideration. 

As a result of the past target season 

has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt that the system of training as 
laid down in Rifle Marksmanship, 1920, 

far superior to anything that we 
have ever had previously in the Army. 


The soundness of the system is 


shown mainly by results obtained in 
this regiment and apparently in other 
regiments throughout the service, but 
even before we knew what the results 
in percentage of qualification would be 
it was very evident that we would get 
a decided improvement over the results 
obtained in previous years. After two 
weeks’ careful study of Rifle Marks- 
manship by all officers, non-commis- 
sioned and selected privates in schools 
conducted in each battalion, and an 
equal time in preliminary exercises, or- 
ganizations went on the range better 
equipped for beginning range practice 
than I have ever observed before, and 
the average individual soldier had a 
better understanding of the principles 
of training and how to apply them. 

It would seem that with such a splen 
did system of training that every In 
fantry soldier should be able to qualify 
Per- 


these 


under the present requirements. 
haps when the application of 
principles reaches the same state of per 
fection as the system itself and we can 
control the that 
every man will keep himself in perfect 


human element so 
physical condition, we may feel dis 
graced if more than one soldier in 
every hundred fails to qualify. 


D 
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Philippine Service 


Ist Lieut. S. M. 


“ ~ |HERE are many offi- 

cers in the Army to- 
| day who know what 
service in the Philip- 
pines is, or at least 
what it used to be. 
They need no intro- 
duction to the charm 
of the life there. Most 
of them, I dare say, 
have had a_ hanker- 
ing more than once to be back at Me- 
Kinley or Zamboanga. There is an- 
other host, a much larger one by far, 
who have yet to sail through the San 
Bernardino Straits past Corregidor 
and up Manila Bay. For these the 
future has much in store. 

Service in the Islands is not what it 
was in the old days. The days of 
soldiering in the field are over. The 
head hunters of Luzon take but few 
heads and the Moros of Lanao and Jolo 
are for the most part peaceful. What- 
ever field service is done in the prov- 
inces and the Moro country is per- 
formed by the Constabulary. The 
Scouts did their last bit on Lake Lanao 
in the summer of 1917. Nevertheless, 
service in the Islands offers much that 
is pleasant and interesting in the ex- 
treme. 

Many of the old stations are gone— 
abandoned or turned over to the Con- 
stabulary. The Scouts are still at 
Zamboanga, but all the rest of Min- 
dinao and the Southern Islands are 
garrisoned by small Constabulary com- 
panies. Camp John Hay, at Baguio, 
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Prouty, /nfantry 


that famous mountain resort on t 
edge of Gontoe, has the Igorot Batt 
ion, and all the rest of the troops, 1 
tive and American, are in easy distanc: 
of Manila or else in and about the city 
itself. Consequently, nearly every of 
ficer who goes to the Philippines now 
stands a good chance of being sta 
tioned near Manila. 

Manila is a city of everlasting charm 
to the tourist, no matter how ecase-hard 
ened he may be. It is a place that 
never loses its charm for those who 


learn to love the tropies. It is one of 


the most wonderful mixtures of old 





Native Woman Weaving Cloth on Her 
Hand-Made Loom 


Spain, the East and the modern West 
that exists anywhere in the world to 
day. There is no more fascinating 
sight than that which greets a perso: 
strolling along the Luneta during th: 
band concerts just before sundown. [: 5 
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the treat of a lifetime to watch the 

-er-shifting crowd of Spaniards, Fili- 
nos, Hindus and foreigners of every 
Dignified Spanish sefioras in 

heir vietorias, dainty sefioritas, re 
<plendent in their native dress, mingle 
vith the uniformed processions of boys 
nd girls from the convents in Intra- 

oros. and the soldiers of the garrisons. 

One hardly knows whether he is look- 
¢ at the people of some city in old 

Spain or one in the Orient. You may 
wander around or sit quietly on the 
porch of the Army and Navy Club near- 
by and watch the sun set majestically 
hehind the Mariveles Mountains across 
the bay. No sight is any more beau- 


tiful than this, especially when the 
spectator is in no way embarrassed by 
any enforcement of the Volstead Act. 
The city is full of wonderful sights 
often 
applied to it, ‘‘The Pearl of the Ori- 
ent. 


and well deserves the name so 
The old walled city, the river 
ife of the Pasig, the Escolta and the 
native quarter to the north are places 
one never tires of wandering through. 
feel far 


from the homeland when your every 


Certainly, you need never 








\sturius Gate—Entrance to the Walled 
City of Jolo 

vant can be satisfied in the 

rn stores along the Escolta. 


mod- 
The city 
‘ aS interesting at night as it is in the 


daytime. It offers attractions in quan 


tity enough to keenest 


With the trans 
Army and Navy Club 


satisfy the 
eraver for night life. 


port hops at th 








Army and Navy Club, Manila, P. I. 


the dances at the Manila Hotel, one of 
the finest East; Lerma 


Park and the Polo Club, whoever may 


hotels in the 


be an enthusiastic devotee of Terpsi 
chore may dance to their heart’s con 
tent to good American jazz. 

However, all the charm of life in th 
Philippines is not found in and about 
Manila. 


to be stationed outside the eity. Ft. 


There are many who prefer 


McKinley is near enough to permit one 
tc get in and out of the city with ease 
and all the other stations on Luzon are 
near enough to permit a comfortable 
week-end in the city. All the posts 
provide wonderful attractions in them 
All are 


The quar 


selves and their surroundings 
comfortable in the extreme. 
ters are kept in excellent condition and 
splendidly equipped. Each post offers 
plenty of amusements—golf, polo, ten- 
nis and baseball are always means of 
outlet for surplus energy, except for a 
time during the rainy season. 

The Philippines offer strong induce 
ments to the devotee of the shotgun and 
rifle is a fisherman’s 


and paradise. 
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Snipe, jungle fowl and wild hog can be 
found almost anywhere near most of 
the army posts and offer plenty of good 
sport and excitement. If one wants to 
try their hand at really big game, it is 
not a long or a hard trip into Nueva 
where the wild 
caraboa and tamarau are plentiful. 
There one may have all the sport and 
excitement he wants, for neither animal 
is game for the novice to meddle with. 
They are formidable antagonists, hard 
to hit and dangerous when wounded. 
The fisherman finds himself in a place 
that will some day be a deep-sea fish- 
erman’s mecca. Barracuda, 
and tuna are abundant in the waters 


Ecija or Mindoro 


tarpon 


off Mindoro and there are numbers of 
other kinds of game fish to be had in 
season, all of which furnish wonderful 
sport. 

For those who would rather hunt 
with a camera there are never-to-be- 
forgetten trips to take. 
not know which way to start—the pros- 


One often does 


pects are so many and inviting. Baguio 
mountain that 
You may leave the heat of the 
tropics in the morning and be amongst 
the pines of the temperate zone in a 
few hours’ travel over wonderful motor 
roads. From Baguio you may go on 
into the Benguet country and the wild 
tribes, over good trails furnished with 
comfortable rest houses. There 
are in the ‘‘ wild country,’’ in the midst 
of wonderful mountain scenery, with 
its scenes of life and nature hard to 
equal anywhere. There are few who 
take this trip who do not want to repeat 
it at the first opportunity. Another 
favorite trip is by motor to Laguna de 
Bay, Tayabas and Antimonan. An- 
other is across Luzon to the Pacific. 
These take one through the settled 


is a resort has few 


equals. 


you 





provinces, cocoanut groves, hemp fie 
Ai 
monan it is a short trip by boat to M: 


and sugar plantations. From 


eedes and thence down to Legasy 4 
through country of the same character 
but more remote from Manila and « 


This last part 
takes you through the voleanic regi 


sequently less touched by the civilizi 
forces of recent years. 


of Luzon and furnishes one a chance 
see and climb, if you will, the most pe: 
feet voleanie cone in the world, M! 


Mayon. This mountain is one of thi 











Picturesque View of Mt. Mayon, a Perfect 
Cone of an Extinct Volcano That Rises 
Out of the Sea to a Height of 7,000 

Feet, Albay Province 





seenic wonders of the Islands, risiny 7 po 
almost out of the sea, and the sight 
from its summit is well worth the ardu 
ous climb. Those who may wish to g» 
still farther away can find life ani 
scenery almost untouched by the hand 
of civilization in Mindinao and th 
Sulu Islands. The Southern Island 
trip, which was once so popular for a 
month’s leave, no longer exists. T! 
transports go direct to Overton and 
thence to Zamboanga and back. B 
those places of interest may be reache:! 
easily by commercial steamers. 
Many, no doubt, wonder about t! 
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It’s really not bad nor hard 


mate. 


stand. With modern sanitation and 
e knowledge of the tropics that we 
now have, the climate of the Islands 
hould 


\lmost every one who goes there in the 


have no terrors for anyone. 


Service returns an enthusiastic booster 
for the Islands and the life in the open. 

Living conditions are not as expen- 
sive as in the United States, although 

any things that are imported are 
learer. However, good servants are 
heap and easy to get and the general 
run of living expenses is considerably 
ower than at home. All quarters are 
ompletely furnished and the average 
family need take only their silver and 
linen as everything else can be gotten 


in Manila and will be, in many ways, 


more suitable than that which could be 
brought from home. 

To the officer who has yet to serve 
in the Philippines the prospect should 
be one filled with enthusiasm and in- 
terest. He has a period of service be- 
fore him tuat he will enjoy from start 
to finish and he will certainly be out of 
the ordinary if, long before his tour is 
ended, he begins to dread the approach 
of the day he has to board the trans- 
port and say good-bye to the Islands. 
He will be like those who have been 


there, always waiting and ready for 







the day when he can see the Golden 


Gate sink away in the east, eastward 
bound for the land of the tao and the 
earabao. 
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Portals of One of the Famous Old 
Churches in Intramuros, the Walled City 
Manila 


Dinner Schools for National Guard 
Maj. Robert C. Cotton, /nfantry D. O. L. 


—— APOLEON BONA 
PARTE’S oft quoted 
maxim —‘‘An army 
moves on its belly’’— 
has been expanded to 
> i such an extent that 

/ nowadays one can 
say, with equal truth, 


that an army not 





only moves on its 
belly but also fights, 
drills, defends and conceals itself in the 
same manner. It also learns very 
readily through its belly. It is with 
this last assertive clause that this little 
article has to do. 

For many years the War Depart- 
ment has required, in addition to the 
regularly scheduled drills for the Na- 
tional Guard, certain schools of vari- 
ous sorts besides correspundence, such 
as officers, non-commissioned officers, 
selected privates, specialists and offi- 
cer-candidates. As a rule these schools 
have fared none too well. They have 
never been overcrowded and in many 
cases have been the cause of some in- 
dividuals resigning their commissions 
or sacrificing their warrants. The 
reasons for their none-too-marked suc- 
cess have been varied, but generally 
may be assigned to one of the following 
causes: Too many nights away from 
home for instruction purposes when 
school is held on other than drill 
nights; Too late in getting home when 
school is held after drill; Getting away 
from work too early, sometimes without 


‘Instructor, 160th Infantry, California National Guard. 
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the evening meal, when school is hi 
before drill. Now, to have a really si 
cessful school for the National Guard 
it is patent that all of these objections 
must be met and wiped away and 
the same time instruction must be im 
parted with a pleasant taste and evi 
dent result in the esprit de corps and 
training of the organization. 

‘*Experience is the best teacher,’’ si 
after several efforts of one sort 
another, the 160th Infantry, Califor 
nia National Guard, Col. Walter IP 
Story commanding, finally hit upon 
what is, for it and its local conditions 
the ideal school, not a ‘‘dinner dance, 
but substituting for the word ‘‘ dance, 
‘‘dinner’’—a dinner school. It has 
been going now for a year, and it works 
in so many different ways that it Is 
really a boon to the entire regiment 

In the first place, in the excell 
Los Angeles Armory, there are qua! 
tered the Regimental Headquarters and 
Medical Detachment and twelve of thi 
eighteen companies of the regiment 
There are six companies in nearby and 
outlying cities, none of which is mor 
than forty miles away. The regiment is 
fortunate, of course, in being so closel) 
concentrated because most of the off 
cers and some of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the outlying com 
panies can and do get in to the Los 
Angeles Armory for the dinner schoo! 
on the drill nights for the Los Angeles 
units. 


The Los Angeles Armory in Ex 











Dinner 


tion Park is nicely equipped with an 
uple dining hall having a seating 
acit) of about 500 or 600, with good 
blackboard and 
A well- 


connected by 


ustie qualities, 
sed 
pointed 
seless, double-swinging doors so that 
the 
‘nimum noise and confusion without 


the 


rostrum at one end. 


kitchen is 
served with 


the meal may be 


nterfering with the conduct of 
SUI ool. 

The preparation and serving of the 
linner is run by a roster of twelve com- 
panies stationed at Los Angeles, so that 

e school feature in mess-management 
The nec- 
the 


ooks and serve the dinner are detailed 


and preparation is of value. 


ssarv number of men to assist 
on duty as kitchen police and receive 


When 


comes along, officers, 


small remuneration therefor. 
summer camp 
mess and supply sergeants, cooks and 
men are not entirely green in the rudi- 
ments of ‘‘chow preparation.’’ A nom- 
inal charge of 25 cents for men and 50 
ents for officers is charged by the com- 
pany serving the dinner and any prof- 
ts accruing go to the company, which 
puts a premium on good mess-manage- 
The 


have, of course, 


ment. Dinner starts at 6.15 p. m. 


nstructor personnel 
‘ome earlier and prepared all of their 
blackboard work and other prelimi- 
naries. The instructors on deck hurry 
through their meal and at about 6.40 
p. m. the adjutant starts the ball roll- 
ing by giving out the routine direction 
and matters usually taken up at offi- 

eall. The officer 


commanding 


then makes any remarks he may have 
make and introduces any guests he 
ay desire to present to the officers and 


men in attendance. 


He then turns over 
e gathering to the instructors, whose 
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digestive apparatus seems to be unim 
paired by a hurried 
week. The school 


about 6.45 p. m. and continues for one 


dinner once a 


proper COMMMecHnces 
hour, when all are dismissed five or ten 
the drill] 


Throughout 


minutes before first call for 
which starts at 8.00 p. m. 
the continuance of the school, all in at 
tendance are leisurely and comfortably 
partaking of an excellent meal, for each 
company endeavors to excel all dinners 
which have preceded its own. ‘‘ Learn 
while you eat’’ is just as true as ‘‘ Live 
and learn.’’ 
cooked 


ceptive frame of mind. 


The Savory odors of well 
conducive to a re 
Undoubtedly 


this is the reason why the human race, 


fox ds are 


for centuries, has retained so many 
toasts, stories, and discussions heard at 
the banquet table. 

The dinner school is thrown open to 
all the personnel of the regiment, offi 
cers, non-commissioned officers and 
men, to all Reserve officers in the com 
munity and to any interested civilians 
There is no attempt to make it an ex 
clusive affair, but rather, the contrary. 

In case of war, perhaps 75 per cent 
of the present National Guard would 
become officers or non-commissioned of 
ficers, so it seems that whatever is good 
for officers is none too good for the 


men. This theory is apparently cor 


rect, if interest and the results of the 
last summer’s camp may be taken as a 
criterion. 

The advantages of the dinner school 
are so obvious and the disadvantages, 
if there be any, so negligible, that it 


seems unnecessary to dwell upon the 
subjeet any longer. 

To try it is to be convinced that a 
soldier ‘‘learns through his belly’’ and 


that he ‘‘learns while he eats.’’ 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


IDELITY to a superior or to duty 
—that is Loyalty. Concurrent ef- 


fort or labor—that is Cooperation. 
They go hand in hand. 

Loyalty to the chief, whether he be 
a sergeant, a captain, or a major gen- 
eral, is obligatory. The man higher up 
may not do just what you would do in 
every instance. There may be ocea- 
sions—and frequently are—when you 
believe the man higher up is wrong 
There may exist circumstances and con- 
ditions which convince you that you 
are a better man than the man higher 
up. But did you ever happen to think 
that the man higher up is responsible 
for the results from your actions, and 
that because of this he has the right to 
demand that things be done his way? 

Tliere is also a loyalty due from the 
chief to his subordinates. This loy- 
alty, when given with judgment, with 
impartial fairness and with studious 
consideration as to commendation and 
reproof, will bring to the chief unseen 
support of his policies. Even though 
the chief may not realize this support 
and therefore fail to appreciate it, the 
obligation of loyalty from the subordi- 
nate still exists. It is necessary for 
the advancement of the organization to 
which both belong and which it should 
be the greatest ambition of both to ad- 
vance. 

Right or wrong, and regardless of 
what your personal feelings in the mat- 
ter may be, give your loyalty to your 
superiors. 

Cooperation is necessary for the suc- 
cess of any plan where more than one 
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party is concerned. It too often ha 
pens that several parties engaged 
the execution of some plan fail to a; 
preciate the difficulties of the other f: 
low’s work, and fail to render such « 
operation as will enable the plan to | 
completed with the least possible effor: 
and loss of time. 

From a military standpoint, one « 
the most outstanding illustrations 
the necessity for cooperation is that o! 
a successful organization. A medioc 
organization, from the military point 
of view, can be made into an efficient 
machine by the harmonizing of th: 
efforts of its members. To do this, 
members must, in many instances, plac: 
their personal desires in a secondar; 
position. 

The exhibition of a spirit of cooper 
ation makes everybody concerned fee! 
friendly toward the other fellow. 


Recruiting.—‘‘To be a distinguished 
shot on the 3d Infantry recruiting 
team you must observe the following 
rules.’ So declares the Recruiting 
Officer, Captain Paul Steele, 3d Infa: 
try, at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, in one 


= 


of his bulletins. 
The rules referred to are as follows 
(a) Reeruit on an average ten men a 


month. 
(b) Keep in excellent physical con 
dition. 
(c) Be soldierly in bearing and d: 
' portment. 


(d) Be well dressed; have all w 
forms cleaned and pressed 
all times. 

(e) Be courteous and always wear 4 
smile. 
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Have all the advantages of the 
Army on the tip of your 
tongue. 

a) Work hard, regardless of whether 
you are having success or not. 

h) Believe in yourself and the 
Army. 

Be active, always on the alert. 

When you get an applicant in 
sight hold steadily on him 
with a careful aim and re- 
member that it is the bull’s- 
eye that counts. 

Remember that the Infantryman is 
the backbone of the Army. He is a 
fighter. He plugs along slow but sure. 
He is the man that gains a victory when 
he other branches of the service fail. 
Be a good Infantryman and you will 
be an efficient recruiter. 

The average officer of the line does 
not realize what the Recruiting Serv- 
ice has to do to enlist a man in the 
Army. Many officers are almost ‘‘lost’’ 
It also 
takes several weeks to get a noncom- 


when given a recruiting detail. 


missioned officer up to the standard 
that is required of a good recruiting 
sergeant. 

The above rules undoubtedly possess 
merit, and others in the recruiting 
game, who are going at it blindly, will 


} 


do well to adopt a set of rules similar 
te the above. 

What we all need is to know more 
‘‘sell’’ the Army. We 
should know its good points and its 
weak points and if we have something 
instructive there will, in all probabil- 
ty, be even greater cooperation be- 
tween Infantry organizations and the 
recruiting service. 


about how to 


The Infantry Mileage Situation — 
Extraets of a letter from the Adjutant 
General of the Army to the Chief of 
utantry, dated November 28, 1922, on 


| 


the subject of ‘‘ Army Transportation’’ 
are quoted as follows: 


1... . The balance remaining 
available at this date is barely suf- 
ficient for the payment of transporta- 
tion costs in connection with those 
movements of officers and enlisted men 
which are required by law during the 
remainder of the fiscal year 1923. 

As the Adjutant General has been 
directed to keep the expenditure from 
these funds at a minimum, it is re- 
quested that these facts be borne in 
mind in connection with recommenda- 
tions submitted for the permanent 
change of a station of officers and en 
listed men during the remainder of 
fiscal year and that no requests for the 
issuance of such orders be made except 
in cases of extreme necessity and only 
with the personal approval of the 
Chief of Branch. 

The mileage situation is such as to 
create a more or less serious inconven- 
nience tq individuals in the Infantry. 
Many requests are received from offi- 
cers, who do not seem to have an ap- 
the 
The extremely limited 


preciation of mileage situation. 
appropriation 
makes it impossible to readjust Infan- 
The 


inequitable dis- 


try personnel as it should be. 


natural result is an 
tribution of officers to Corps Areas. 
Every effort is being made to equalize 
the assignment of officers within the 


‘ limits imposed by the mileage situa- 


tion. There is little relief in sight for 
the situation during the present fiscal 


year. 


Company Camps.—One of our In- 
fantry regiments has adopted the plan 
of keeping a company in the 
greater part of the year. Companies 
are to be changed every five days. The 


camp 
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camp thus becomes practically a per- 
manent camp for field instruction. 

The scheme is considered to be an ex- 
cellent one and worthy of adoption by 
regiments that are situated within a 
day’s march of a suitable camping 
place and have the proper climate. At 
many stations the plan might be am- 
plified so as to have the company camps 
followed by battalion camps, in which 
battalion instruction could be earried 
on, and lead up to a regimental or 
larger camp. 

Another interesting fact is that this 
same regiment has slightly modified 
the Infantry Trophy problem to fit its 
known distance range, and, without 
leaving the post, is able to give some 
instruction in ‘‘ball cartridge’’ prob- 
lems. 


Data on Target Ranges.—With the 
subject of Rifle Marksmanship occupy- 
ing a prominent place in Infantry 
matters, there apparently has never 
been any consolidated record kept of 
the target ranges in the United States 
and its possessions, which are suited for 
Infantry usage. 

The Chief of Infantry evolved a plan 
to secure this information, and through 
the proper channels initiated the action 
which caused every target range to be 
inspected. While the matter is not in 
a state of completion it is progressing 
rapidly. 

The information is being arranged 
for ready reference in matters concern- 
ing training, mobilization, ete. It in- 
cludes facilities available for target 
practice in all Infantry weapons, 
amount and types of ground suitable 
for musketry instruction, camping and 
housing facilities for troops, types of 
roads at ranges, proximity of railroads, 





and, in fact, much valuable informa 


tion pertaining to target ranges. 


Relations Between Officers an 
Men—On page 3 of Marine Corp 
Manual, 1921, there appear six shor 
paragraphs under the above titl 
They express so well our own views 0 
the subject and embody so much o 
wisdom that we commend them to al! 
officers. These paragraphs are quoted 
here without change. It is only neces 
sary to read into them the name of ou 
own branch of the Military Service t 
make them serve admirably as an ex 
pression of what our own attitud 
should be: 


(1) Comradeship and Brotherhood. 
The World War wrought a _ great 
change in the relations between officers 
and enlisted men in the military ser, 
ices. A spirit of comradeship and 
brotherhood in arms came into being in 
the training camps and on the battl 
fields. This spirit is too fine a thing t 
be allowed to die. It must be fostered 
and kept alive and made the moving 
force in all Marine Corps organiza 
tions. 


(2) Teacher and scholar.—The rela 
tion between officers and enlisted me 
should in no sense be that of superio: 
and inferior nor that of master and 
servant, but rather that of teacher and 
scholar. In fact, it should partake o! 
the nature of the relation between 
father and son, to the extent that offi 
cers, especially commanding officers 


are responsible for the physical, mer 


tal, and moral welfare, as well as th: 
discipline and military training of t! 
young men under their command wi! 
are serving the nation in the Marin 
Corps. 


(3) The realization of this respons 
bility on the part of officers is vital to 
the well-being of the Marine Corps. !' 
is especially so, for the reason that so 
large a proportion of the men enlis' 
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¢ are under twenty-one years of age. 
ese men are in the formative period 
their lives, and officers owe it to 
em, to their parents, and to the na- 
m that when discharged from the 
rvice they should be far better men 
hysically, mentally and morally than 
hey were when they enlisted. 
4) To accomplish this task success- 
y a constant effort must be made by 
| officers to fill each day with useful 
| interesting instruction and whole- 
me entertainment for the men. This 
rt must be intelligent and not per- 
inetory, the object being not only to 
lo away with idleness, but to train and 
iltivate the bodies, the minds, and the 
spirit of our men. 
5) Love of corps and country.—To 
be more specific, it will be necessary 
officers not only to devote their 
ose attention to the many questions 
affecting the comfort, health, military 
training and discipline of the men 
under their command, but also actively 
promote athletics and to endeavor to 
enlist the interest of their men in 
building up and maintaining their 


bodies in the finest physical condition ; 


to encourage them to enroll in the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute and to keep up 
their studies after enrollment; and to 
make every effort by means of histori- 
cal, educational and patriotic addresses 
to cultivate in their hearts a deep abid- 
ing love of the corps and country. 
6) Leadership.—Finally, it must be 
kept in mind that the American soldier 
responds quickly and readily to the ex- 
hibition of qualities of leadership on 
the part of his officers. Some of these 
qualities are industry, energy, initia- 
tive, determination, enthusiasm, firm- 
ness, kindness, justness, self-control, 
usefulness, honor, and courage. Every 
fficer should endeavor by all means in 
s power to make himself the possessor 
these qualities and thereby to fit 
mself to be a real leader of men. 


} 


Future Prospects of the Army.— 


the reduction of the commissioned 
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strength of the Army in obedience to 
the law has been completed. 

In consequence of the operation of 
the act of June 30, 1922, the Army has 
suffered a severe shock. The Infantry 
has borne its full share. 

We do not propose to hold a ‘‘ post- 
mortem.’’ We do wish to state, how- 
ever, that this office has labored con- 
sistently to minimize the unfortunate 
consequences that must inevitably at- 
tend such a radical policy, both as to 
individuals and as to the Infantry at 
large. 

We wish to say also, that in losing 
the services of many promising officers 
the Infantry feels that the obligation 
rests more heavily than ever upon those 
remaining in the service to carry on 
with undiminished energy and to pre- 
serve the standards of Army efficiency 
which are of such vital importance to 
the cause we serve—The National De- 
fense. 

The reduction just effected was a 
measure of political economy. It is not 
the first experience of the kind that the 
Army has had. When we consider the 
reductions following the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812 and the Civil 
War it is evident that the present in- 
stance is not novel—it is in keeping 
with our national military policy. 

So, too, a review of past experience 
shows that soon after these reductions 
our national legislature has invariably 
commenced the rebuilding of what has 
but recently been torn down. 

Political economy often forces radi- 
of Federal 


tures but national needs, in things mil- 


eal curtailment ex pendi- 


itary as in all other phases of govern- 


ment, soon assert their influence to re- 
store the balance. 


The pendulum hav- 
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ing swung to the limit of its are must 
return to the center. 

Already the signs are not wanting to 
justify the belief that the clouds are 
clearing and fair days are approaching. 

It is appropriate at this time to re- 
eall the traditions of our profession. 
The traditions of Washingtons, Scotts 
and Grants, of hardships and discour- 
agements endured; great handicaps 
overcome, and loyal service rendered 
with an abiding faith in the Army. 


** Bricks.’’—‘‘Infantry,’’ says the 
Marine Corps Manual, 1921 (page 31), 
‘‘is the foundation on which the Mili- 
tary Structure is builded.”’ 

Speaking of structures we are re- 
minded of the old story of what the 
King of X said to a visitor at his cap- 
ital city who expressed surprise that 
the city had no defensive walls. 

The King, as you will remember, 
saying: ‘‘Come with me,’’ or words to 
that effect, led his guest to the roof of 
the palace from which he pointed to 
companies of Infantrymen marching 
and eountermarching and going 
through drill evolutions on a beautiful, 
grassy plain. 

‘*There,’’ said his majesty, ‘‘are the 
walls of my city and each of those men 
is a brick.’’ 

* * * . 


The remainder of the paragraph 
quoted above, follows: 


It is the first duty of every Marine 
officer, therefore, to make himself a 
good Infantryman. This does not mean 
that it is necessary for officers to de- 
vote all of their time to the study of 
Infantry tactics. During the years of 
peace, officers have at their disposal 
ample time in which to become pro- 
ficient in all branches of the profession 
of arms. 


Course in Administration, Nationa 
Guard and Reserve Officers.—Nati: 
Guard and Reserve Officers who ar 
students at the Infantry School, F 
Benning, Ga., have apparently been 
pursuing their course with enthusias 
At their request, a course in Compan 
Administration and Property Account 
ing, based upon National Guard Regu 
lations, 1919, will be given. The class, 
which is to be held on Wednesday ai 
ternoons, will not be a part of th 
regular curriculum, but is a specia 
ecurse to meet the needs of the officer: 
of our citizen forces. 


Demonstration of Christie 75 mm 
Gun Mount.—In the development of 
the tank and of Field Artillery gu 
mounts, Mr. Walter Christie, of th 
Front Drive Motor Co., Hoboken, N. J 
has developed a remarkable vehicl 
Col. S. D. Rockenbach, Commandant 
of the Tank School, has this to say o! 
it: 

The demonstration of the machin 
started at Hoboken, N. J., crossed th« 
23d Street Ferry, then to Broadway, 
then up Broadway to 74th Street, 
thence out Riverside Drive to 205th 
Street. With the assistance of a moto! 
eycle police squad the streets were kept 
cleared and the machine ran on its 
rubber-tired wheels at the rate of 30 
miles per hour. At the Dyckman 
Street Ferry the machine was moved 
onto the ferryboat and was transported 
across the Hudson, and ran from the 
ferry on the very narrow cinder road 
bordering the river. Its tracks wer 
put on with heavy grousers. The ma 
chine turned from the road up the steep 
bank of the river between the Palisades 
Its climbing ability was something re 
markable, and it continued to ascend 
for 100 feet, where the earth ended 
against the precipice. It then de. 
seended the bank much easier than th 
spectators (who were slipping and 
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sliding), reached the road, turned 
ruptly to the left, went along the 
ver for some 30 feet, and then de- 
seended a 6-foot stone wall into the 
Hudson River. It crossed the Hudson 
inder its own power. The driver, in- 
tead of directing the machine to its 
lesignated landing place on the east 
shore, headed south of the same and on 
rriving aeross the river, faced a sheer 

ne precipice. At the time the tide 
vas outgoing very rapidly. The driver 
turned his machine up the river and 
iffeted a tremendous tide and current 
successfully for over a mile. He then 
headed for the shore, reached a 20-foot 
ck revetment of the New York Cen- 


tral Railway lines, ascended that, 
flopped down on the railway tracks, 
turned south on rails and ties, and con 
tinued along the railway line until he 
reached the crossing at 205th Street. 

It was the most remarkable perform- 
ance that I have seen or heard of. The 
combined wheel and caterpillar prin- 
ciple was a complete success. 


Its floating ability, should it be ap- 
plied to a tank, would require an ex- 
cessive amount of armor plate, 


which 
would too greatly increase the weight 
of a tank, but the demonstration points 
the way to making gun mounts and 
tanks buoyant. 
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to the welfare of the whole. Perhaps 


Military Training ' 
NFORTUNATELY, military 
training in schools and colleges 
is not understood by the Amer- 
ican public. While it is in- 
tended to prepare young men for the 
highest of all privileges of citizenship 
—that of serving the country— it has a 
value to the nation entirely apart from 
the military policy of the Government. 

In all ages, men have regarded skill 
in the use of arms and physical 
prowess as essential to the qualifications 
for manhood. The development of 
knighthood and chivalry rested upon 
the foundation of individual superi- 
ority in the use of arms, in physical 
strength and in horsemanship. Cor- 
respondingly the decline of nations and 
races has been marked by contempt and 
disregard of the elements of manhood 
that fit them for self-protection in com- 
bat. The use of arms, however, is only 
the means to the end of developing man 
of superior character, courage and 
virility. 

By reason of the supreme sacrifice 
and suffering, as well as the momen- 
tous responsibilities that are insepa- 
rable from the soldier’s calling, the mil- 
itary code has come to embody the most 
exalted virtues with which men can be 
endowed. Consequently, the good sol- 
dier must necessarily be a good citizen 
and conform to standards of living that 
make for the well being of his associ- 
ates, the prosperity of his community 
or business, and the safety of his 
country. 

It teaches self-respect and pride. 
Every man has sterling merit, and if he 
has due regard for himself, his ambi- 
tion will impel him to make the most of 
his endowments, thus bringing success 
and happiness in his undertakings. 

It teaches consideration for others 
and the subordination of the individual 





the greatest defect of our national 
character is the desire for self-advance 
ment. It is only by teamwork anid 4 
just appreciation of the obligations of 
the individual to his fellow men and 
his environment, that unity of effort 
ean be secured. 

It teaches courage, fortitude, and 
self-reliance. These are the essentials 
of leadership, whether in military or 
civil life. The man who by the fore 
of his convictions and the tenacity oi 
his purpose can convince others that he 
is right is a real asset to his com 
munity. 

It teaches honesty, truth and integ 
rity. It has ever been the pride of mil- 
itary men that their standards wer 
high and their dealings above reproach 
The code has never tolerated any « 
parture from customs and laws that 
have but grown stronger with usage 

It teaches patriotism and respect for 
our Government, our laws, and our 
properly constituted authorities. Loy- 
alty to the flag and to the ideals of our 
Constitution and the traditions of ow 
people is as essential to the civilian as 
to the soldier. 

It develops the body and coordinates 
the mental and the physical processes 
Even now the country does not realize 
the menace to the future of the decline 
in physique of our manhood. The draft 
showed that from 30 to 50 per cent of 
the young men from different groups 
of States were physically unfit to serve 
their country. Yet the standards were 
not high, and most of the defects could 
have been prevented by proper training 
in boyhood. The physical exercises and 
drills, and the habits and orderly lift 
of military training, will raise th 
physical standard of our youths and 
thus perpetuate a virile instead of a 
decadent race. The War Department 





*Address by Major General C. P. Summeral, Commanding Hawaiian Department, t 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Punahou School, Honolulu, November 10, 1922. 
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offers military training to educational 
nstitutions not only without cost, but 
-ith substantial contributions in equip- 


ment and in money. The failure to 
take advantage of the opportunity and 
to have every boy develop for citizen- 
ship or service in accordance with the 
requirements of military training can 
mlv be aseribed to apathy and to the 
ignorant prejudice that associates mili- 
tary instruction with war, and the 
erroneous belief that war is the result 
of the existence of armies. 

Knowledge of any kind can be mis- 
used or abused, but military knowledge 
and the existence of armies have never 
contributed to war in our country. On 
the contrary, our wars have come from 
causes that had no relation to our mil- 
itary power, and generally they could 
have been avoided or greatly reduced 
in time, blood, and treasure had we 
possessed the forees to inspire the re- 
spect of our enemies. 

I congratulate the faculty and stu- 
dents of the R. O. T. C. of this school 
upon their progress, and I urge upon 
all a solemn obligation to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered by 
the military course to assist young men 
in becoming worthy citizens of the 
Republie. 

COMMENT 


| Officers are called upon from time 
to time to make short talks on the sub- 
ject of military training. You will find 
in the above some ideas that will serve 
you well in such an event. File this 
article away for future reference and 
use.—THE Eprror. } 


* * *# 
“New York Infant Speaks Four Lan- 
guages.” We predict that he will be able to 


get around his home town without an inter- 
preter by the time he grows up. 


+ . * 
Army Plains History 
R. JOSEPH B. THOBURN, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society is 
an anthology of 





compiling 
the poetry 


and 





rhymes of the Great Plains region 
—an expression of the spirit of the 
The 
collection, when completed, will include 
representative material from each cf 
the ten States which are wholly or par 
tially embraced in the old plains region 
and practically every phase of plains 
life will also be included. Mr. Tho- 
burn is especially anxious to have the 
Army properly represented in the col- 
lection as its officers and men played 


plains by its bards and minstrels. 


a large and important part in the life 
and history of the plains country dur- 
ing the four deeades following the close 
of the War with Mexico and the dis 
covery of gold in California. Any sug 
gestions from officers of the Army or 
others who may have information con- 
cerning material of this character, per 
taining to Army life on the plains, will 
not only be appreciated by Mr. Tho- 
burn but may also result in giving an 
enduring place in the literature of the 
Great Plains to really 
ductions which have 


meritorious pro- 
not hitherto re 
ceived the recognition that they have 
deserved. Preferably, such composi- 
tions should not exceed eight or ten 
stanzas or verses in length. Material 
that officers may have available should 
be forwarded to Mr. Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, Oklahoma Historical 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Society, 


“Mister,” began the seedy-looking man, “I 
haven’t got no home and 

“No taxes to pay!” interrupted the man 
acdrest, “no coal bills! no worry lest the 
landlord raise your rent. Permit me to con 
gratulate you.” 

“I have no job and ? 

“Lucky chap! No danger of getting fired.” 

“But I’m serious, mister. 
and x 

“No temptation to spend it foolishly on 
able-bodied beggars. Why, you're the very 
child of fortune. Good-day!”’ 
script. 


I have no money 





Boston Tran- 
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New Recruiting System Making 
ood 


HE new Recruiting System by 

Corps Areas is rapidly making 
y good. Post commanders are 
gradually getting. in line and taking 
a personal interest in the matter. The 
commanding officer, Fort Snelling, has 
done excellent work in filling his regi- 
ment. Starting with the nucleus of the 
training center he has rapidly pushed 
his regiment towards authorized 
strength. 





No post commander would think of 
issuing training instructions and let- 
ting the matter drop and expect a 
trained outfit. Neither can he detail 
a recruiting officer and a few men on 
that duty and expect recruits to roll in 
without further effort on his part. He 
must select a good recruiting officer and 
give him‘the necessary time to attend 
to his duties. He must see that only 
selected men, fond of the service, are 
permitted to go out as canvassers and 
that before being sent out they are 
properly coached as salesmen, knowing 
what they have to offer and believe in 
it themselves. No man can talk con- 
vineingly on a subject he knows noth- 
ing about or is not interested in and 
certainly no commercial firm would 
think of trying to open up new terri- 
tory with untrained salesmen. 


Tired Tim knocked at the door of a cot- 
tage. It was a chilly day and he was very 
hungry. 

The old lady who opened the door was a 
good sort. -She asked him into the kitchen 
and placed before him a nicely cooked meal 
and asked him why he did not go to work. 

“I would,” replied Tim, “if I had the tools.” 

“What sort of tools do you want?” inquired 
the old lady. 

“A knife and fork,’ said Tired Tim.— 
Judge. 


Keeping the World “Safe for De- 
mocracy” 

HERE was no finer result of t! 
World War than the expr 
sion of the national spirit . 
service caused by the President’s cal! 
*“To Arms’’! For the duration of th 
war we were one people, rising aboy: 
the sordidness of political, religious ani 
commercial partisanships with but one 
objective in view—‘‘ The making of the 

world safe for democracy.’’ 
We ‘‘made it safe,’’ but the problem 
today is, and the problem tomorrow is 





—to keep it safe for democracy. 

Those patriotic men and women 0! 
America whose vision is broad enoug 
to comprehend this fact are not advo 
eating reduction of Army and Nav: 
personnel and material at this time! 
With Bishop Stuntz, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, world-known mis 
sionary bishop and statesman, the) 
agree. The Bishop recently stated in 
Los Angeles, that ‘‘he was glad to hea 
the former speaker sound the note o! 
a warless world; but we would neve: 
have a warless world until we had a 
righteous world.’’ And he followe: 
this forceful statement with this trit 
and historical fact—‘‘that civilizatio: 
had gone forward on a powder bag.’’ 

Some day wars will end—but th 
end is not yet. And far-seeing men an‘! 
women, patriotic citizens, fully realiz 
the now important task of ‘making 
and keeping our men fit to fight.’’ We 
all hope it will never be necessary, on!) 
a foolish man clamors for war—but 
only other foolish men dream of s 
curity in times like the present. 

A common-sense view of the present 
emergency, presents America’s task «s 
three-fold : 
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1. To be prepared for any emer- 
vency. 

2 To win, in the event of war, in the 
shortest possible time. 

3 In the event of war, to have her 
soldiery so trained that the toll of war 

all be the minimum sacrifice of life 
and material. 

To this end every available resource 

the nation and the capabilities of 
every citizen should be utilized to the 
fullest extent to insure the full accom 
nlishment of this task. 
160TH INFANTRY GUARDSMAN. 


* * ~ 


Father was annoyed. His expensive gold 
watch had failed him. It wouldn’t go at all. 

“I can’t think what’s the matter,” he com- 
“Maybe it needs cleaning.” 

‘Oh, no, daddy,’ objected four-year-old 
Henry. “’Cause baby and I had it in the 
bathroom washing it all day yesterday.”— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


naine d. 





Soldiering Builds Up Men 
HE weakness of our people 

was disclosed by the war, by 
CRS) our experiences with five mil- 
lion drafted men. In my opinion, no 
educational effort which the govern- 
ment can make, at least for the male 
element of the nation, could compare 
n results with provision for a period 
of military training for every young 
man 

Even though this period were no 
longer than six months it would suffice 
to do three things: To survey our 
youth physieally; correct bodily de- 
tects and cure infectious complaints; 
train in cleanliness and. personal hy- 
giene. Six months’ experience in camp 
nd in the field would return the youth 
1 our nation to the homes incalculably 
nore robust, more healthful, more dis- 
osed to wholesome habits of life. 
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In the second place, military instrue- 
tion does an indispensable thing for a 
man’s mind—it the 
habit of attention, makes him put his 
mind upon a task and keep it there. 
It uncovers the intellectual capacity of 


schools him in 


the nation as nothing else can reveal it, 
and distinguishes classes of the men 
tally weak for whom appropriate voca- 
tions must patiently be found. 

In the third place, military training 
teaches a man that he has duties as well 
as rights; that he owes his country, if 
all that he has. It 
qualifies him to be a citizen, and in all 


occasion arises, 
virile civilization the bearing of arms 
has been the distinguishing mark of 
citizenship. Nothing else takes its 
place. 
Davip P. Barrows, 
President, University of California. 
» 2 © 

Sales Manager—Well, Jobbie, how did the 
last prospect turn out? 

Vacuum Cleaner Canvasser—The original 
Mrs. Gaspard, the well-known miser’s worst 
half? That dame let me demonstrate the 
machine until I made her best rug look like 
new and then all I got was a demand for a 
quarter of a dollar to pay for the electricity 
she estimated I'd used. 


The Value of Routine 


“Powerful, indeed, is the empire of habit.” 
Publius Syrius, 42 B. C. 
OUTINE is a 
Time and Habit are the strong 
Loa) components of its significance. 
Considering time and habit, we find 
that at last psychology, that word of 


collective term, 


which the world has grown so weary, 
bears something of value to military 
men; teaches a real lesson, to be dis- 
tinguished from all its inane introspec- 
tion, the conjectured worth of which 
has been the subject of such tiresome 
reiteration by uniformed pedants. 
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The cumulative force of time and 
habit is so enormous that professional 
soldiers early realized that to disregard 
it was to experience dire disaster on 
the day of reckoning which, for an 
There- 
fore, despite the fact that the lesson of 
routine is, at the present writing, a 


army, is always just at hand. 


psychological one, it is nevertheless im- 
portant—for the current of its theme 
the 
course of a synthetic science, but with 
the 
human nature. 


is identical, not with uncertain 


deep, never-shifting stream of 


Many a time and oft, not long ago, 
the voice of diversion was heard in 
the Army. 


“ec 


dull rou- 
of the soldiers’ existence, how, 


It spoke of the 
tine”’ 
in the past, it had narrowed their men- 


tal views and 


‘ 


‘eabined, cribbed, con- 
fined’’ the higher aspirations of the 
Army’s collective soul. The would-be 
reformers had their will in many ways 
and soldiers now do not find their lives 
to be During the 
course of any day their minds are care- 
fully distracted by their miscalled edu- 
cational environment from any think- 
ing whatever of the Army’s future or 
their own. 
tally unproductively dallying 
with everything from shoemaking to— 
must we hear it again ?—psychology ; 
in the languor of their literary leisure 
excelling even those scriptural lilies 
which long ago furnished such an en- 
during example of ease. 


‘dull routine.’’ 


At will they wander men- 
about 


Let us, then, as we value our des- 
tiny, bid the ill-auguring spirit of such 
folly to depart from our forces, for 
time, though it leaves to our soldiers 
no legacy of valuable habits, is passing 
surely on to the grim day of reckoning 
which, for an army, is always just at 
hand. Let us turn again to reason, our 
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E. & R. director of old, and learn fr: 
that source that only in routine, du 
routine if you will, is the secret of ; 
Success. 

Routine! That is the path to pow 
The lives of all possessed | 
strength to win prove that only by t! 
plodding efforts of each day is that co: 


who 


centrated capability engendered whi: 
will not be either defeated or denied. 

Routine! That the 
order, the first law of heaven. Is Hi 
who decreed the dull of the 
firmament, rendered immutable the un 


is essence 


routine 


altering circuits of the suns and ruled 
that ever regular should be the flow 
of seasons, doubtless narrow-minded 
Does He, too, betray an intellect into! 
erant of spontaneity and adverse to ad 
justment and originality? Answer 
quickly, O ye disciples of diversion ! 
Again we return to our lesson of rou 
tine. By routine we store up for th 
use of the future the multiplied force 
In the daily repetition 
of our duties, time and habit cooperate 
to strengthen us and slowly we ac 
eumulate invincibility. When dawns 
at last the day of reckoning, the forc« 
of routine will come to our aid, skil- 
fully directing for us our armies, 
doubling the might of their time-per- 
fected blows—on that day let those who 
will call us ‘‘narrow-minded,’’ but we 


shall not fail! 


of past actions. 


Jesse B. Smira, 


1st Ineutenant Infantry. 


For hours they had been together on th¢ 
front porch. The moon cast its tender gleam 
down on the young couple who sat strangely 
far apart. He sighed. She sighed. Finally: 
“I wish I had money, dear,” he said. “I'd 
travel.” 

Impulsively she slipped her hand into his; 
then rising she sped into the house. 

Aghast, he looked at his hand. 

In his palm lay seven cents. 
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Recruiting for the C. M. T. C. 
ECRUITING for the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps of 
1921 was conducted on the 
basis of quantity and many boys who 
had shaped up their summer activities 
attend were denied the opportunity 
to do so. In 1922 several of the Corps 
Areas failed to secure the quota allot- 
ted by the War Department and it is 
understood that the reason assigned is 
due to the policy pursued during the 
previous year. Many prospective can- 
didates failed to enroll because of the 
uncertainty as to whether or not they 
would be permitted to attend. The 
very best recruiter for the camps is the 
boy that attended last year and who in- 
tends taking the next higher course this 
year. He will bring his ‘‘buddy”’ 
along with him provided he is assured 
tl 


the camp. This subject should be given 


at there will be a place for him at 
careful consideration. As soon as it is 
definitely known how many candidates 
the appropriations provide for an al- 
lotment should be made to each of the 
Corps Area commanders. Applications 
should be definitely accepted or reject- 
ed in the order of their receipt and 
when the quota is filled reeruiting 
should be discontinued except to fill va- 
cancies caused by candidates dropping 
out. By so doing, good faith will be 
kept with the citizens of the country 
and there will be no disappointed can- 
didates to knock the system of training 
that the camps afford. 


Clergyman—I brought back the second- 
hand car I bought from you last week. It 
is too obstreperous. 

Dealer—What’s wrdng? Can’t you run it? 

Clergyman—Not and stay in the ministry. 
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The Stuff 
The test of a man is the fight he 
makes, 


The grit that he daily shows; 
The way he stands on his feet and 
takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 
A coward can smile when there’s 
naught to fear, 
When nothing his progress bars, 
Sut it takes a man to stand up and 
cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 
It isn’t the victory after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 
The man, who, driven against the 
wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate and his head held 
high, 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 
Is the man who'll win in the by and 
by, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 
It’s the bumps you get, and the jolts 
you get, 
And the shocks that your courage 
stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands 
That test your mettle and prove your 
worth ; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good 
old earth 
That shows if your stuff is real. 
* * * 
To Spread Americanism 
N agitation has been started in 
the American community in 
Americar 
daily newspaper in that city. It is 


Shanghai for an 


pointed out that such a newspaper is 
needed to advance the American view- 
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point if we are to hold our friendships 
in the Far East. 

The British are well supplied with 
newspapers throughout the Far East, 
with the result that the British view- 
point and British ideals are at all times 
kept to the front. 

There is no question that there is a 
great need for American owned, con- 
trolled and edited daily newspapers not 
only in China but in several other great 
countries of the world where this nation 
and its interests suffer because they are 
undefended and garbled in presenta- 
tion. 

Here is a virgin field for American 
service as important as the founding ot 
colleges and asylums that should 
tract the attention of those of our men 
and women who have enlisted in the 


fight to carry the principles on which 


this Government is founded to the 
world. 
* * #* 
“Now, Victor, what does a clever, nice little 


boy do when he is in a full tramcar and sees 
an old lady who has to stand up?” 
“He pretends he is asleep !’—Sondags Nisse 
(Stockholm). 
* * «* 


Rat Proofs 
The Editor: 


“Rats! they. fought the dogs and worried the 
cats, 
ate the 
ladles.” 
UCH the 
good people of Hamlin of old. 
didn ‘t 
fight the dogs, but our version might 
well be: 
“Rats! they dodged the traps and worried the 
cats, 


And ate all the tentage in the company sup- 
ply room.” 


of the cook's 


And 


soup out own 


were worries of the 


Around our eamp they 





Many of our tents and flys had been 
treated with a waterproofing compound 
which seemed to be composed largely 


G round 


This was the best of di 
eacies for the rats. In vain we dr 
traps and baited them with the b: 
cheese obtainable. 


of paraffin. 


Equally in vain d 
we draft the services of all the «: 
in camp. The raids on our tentage c 
unabated. They 
around the edges of the tents like | 
lite but all 
sessed with a mad desire to go straig 
through the folded tent. Result: ( 
single-way trip of one rat through t 


tinued would « 


rats should, seemed px 


one folded pyramidal tent 
thirty-two holes about two and one-h 
inches in diameter. 

The quartermaster had no facilit 
for repair and surveys were turn 
down with instructions to have them r 
paired. 
man on special duty repairing ten‘ 
and finally gave him an assistant. Th: 


are now well qualified as expert sail 


makers. But this procedure was ak 
te a fire department which follows t! 
fire putting out the embers. We had 
get ahead of the fire! So I devised t 
**Rat Proof.’’ 

This was nothing more or less tha 

‘house’’ or the principle of a gai 
age house except that there was scre: 
or metal around the entire enclosur: 
First of 


lumber which was 3’9’x4’6”. At ea 


a rectangle was built 


corner 
4’’x4” 
"x6" 


so that 
would be about six 
the floor and thus give easy access | 


equalled 


In my company I placed on 


the lower edge of th: 


inches off 











9x6’ 


of this was fastened a leg o! 


clean out anything that the rats mig)! 


earry under. Then this rectangle w 


f 


covered with window screen and a floo! 


of one-inch boards placed over it. This 


gave a base the under side of whi 
was screen-covered. 

Next the framework of the sides w: 
erected of 2”x4” eight feet high a! 








1”x3” 


ry foot to retain the weight. 


pped with lumber about 
Pro- 
sion was made for a screen door in 
eenter of the one longer side and 
framework with the exception of 
s opening was covered with window 
een. The top was covered with the 
me material. Protecting strips of 
x1” lumber were placed along the 
ces to make a neater appearance and 
} to protect against the raw edges 
the sereen. 
lhe screen door was ‘‘issue,’’ but its 
vooden frame had to be covered with 
A turn button to hold the door 
sed completed the rat-proof. It can 
« seen that the entire structure was 
vered with metal, either screen or tin, 
through which the biggest rat could 
ot break. 
The 


peing 


‘*rat-proof’’ described herein 
3/9’x4’6" x8, 


space of 135 eu. ft., or enough to store 


gave a storage 
14 pyramidal tents, 3 small wall tents, 
3 small wall flys, 2 large wall tents, 2 


T 


e wall flys, and 1 large paulin, and 


Oo 
} 
1 


had space to spare. The door being in 
the center of the larger side allows the 
tentage to be handled on either side 
and in the center with the greatest 
freedom. 
F. K. Kennepy, JR., 
Captain, 20th Infanty. 
* * * 
Resolutions 
HE Portland (Me.) Chapter of 
the Military Order of the 
World War have recognized 
the necessity for the increase in the 
percentages of noncommissioned officers 
At their last meeting the 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
dopted by the chapter : 


f the Army. 


Whereas, under the provisions of the 
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National Defense Act of 1920 the per- 
centage of noncommissioned officers of 
our Regular Army is entirely inade 
quate, especially in the first three 
grades, to maintain and effectively and 
efficiently carry on activities required 
for the training of the National 
Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and other es 
sential activities, which have greatly 
overgrown their original scope; and 

Whereas, the scope of these activities 
could not have been anticipated by th 
Congress at the time of the passage of 
the National Defense Act 
above ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
Portland Chapter of the Military Or- 
der of the World War pledges its full 
support, collectively and individually, 
to aid and promote all measures pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States to correct this deficiency in non- 
commissioned personnel in the Regular 
Army of the United States. 


mentioned 


A physician was called in to see an old 
negro who was not feeling well. He warned 
his patient he must go to bed early every 
night and prescribed a diet of chicken soup 

When the doctor had gone the old 
raised his voice in protest. 

“How does date whit man ’spect me to 
take chicken soup once a day ef I ain’t got 
my evenin’s free to go 
chicken?” 


man 


out and get de 


* . * 
Army Stamp Collectors 
HE following is our initial list 
of Army officers who are stamp 
wy collectors: 
Major C. H. Bonesteel, Infantry 
Major R. T. Snow, Infantry 
Colonel R. H. Peck, 22d Infantry 
Major O. K. Sadtler, Signal Corps 
Major J. H. Lindt, C. A. Corps 
Colonel Geo. 8. Goodale, 29th Infantry 


Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Waldron, 
Infantry 


=——S 
+> 
eS 


Snel 


Other officers who are interested in 
stamp collecting should send in their 
names for the next list. 
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27th Infantry Wins Shoot 
HE 27th Infantry rifle team 
that participated in the Ha- 





waiian Departmental shoot at 
Schofield Barracks covered itself with 
glory. All three of the gold medals 
awarded came to the 27th Experts for 
winning the first, second and third 
Out of 14 places 
on the team, 7 were won by the regi- 
ment. 


places on the team. 


The regiment’s scores are as 

Major D. 
gold medal; Sergeant J. S. George, Co. 
K, 325, gold medal; First Sergeant L 


follows : Newgarden, 332, 


T. Johnson, Co. E., 319, gold medal; 
Sergeant A. M, 311, 
silver medal; Sergeant J. J. McCarty, 
Co. G, 311, bronze medal; First Ser- 
geant G. A. Hadden, Co. I, 307, bronze 
medal; Staff Sergeant F. J. Smith, 
Hars. Co., 307, bronze medal ; Corporal 
S. Otrowski, Service Co., 305, bronze 


Rackstraw, Co. 


medal. 

Major Newgarden’s remarkable score 
is within 8 points of the Army record 
for all time. Captain Walter Gregory, 
27th Infantry, coached the team, and 
much of the attainment is due to his 
untiring energy and ability. 

* * * 


“Pop, I got in trouble at school today and 
it’s all your fault.” 

“How’s that, my son?” 

“Well, you remember when I asked you how 
much a million dollars was?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, teacher asked me today, and ‘helluva 
lot’ isn’t the right answer.” 

i ee 


The Infantry Trophy Fund 
HE contract with Mr. Viques- 
ney, the artist who is making 
Seay the Infantry Trophy, has been 
accomplished, and the work is going 
forward as rapidly as is consistent with 
thoroughness. It is confidently ex- 
pected that we will be able to publish 








a picture of the completed model in 
early number of THe INFANTRY Jot 
NAL. 

The largest contribution from a 
one regiment was received during 1 
month. It came from the 11th Infa 
try—a check for $250—and represe: 

a donation from every officer and eve: 
With ; 
few more 100 per cent contributions 


enlisted man in the regiment. 


such as this the fund will go over th. 
top in fine shape. 

The 7th Infantry made their initial 
contribution, and we are assured that 
it is only a partial one—more to com 
at a later date. 

The 16th Infantry increased their d: 
nation by $24, which brings the total 
of the regiment up to $60.16. 

The 18th 
with their 


Infantry came throug! 
of $80.75, 


with a few more organizations to hear 


first allotment 
from yet. 

The 22d Infantry which is being rx 
organized at Fort McPherson sent in 
a 100 per cent donation from the offi 
cers and soldiers now on duty with 
the regiment, and as the reorganiz: 
tion progresses the fund will progress 
with it. 

The 26th is having Christmas up at 
Plattsburg Barracks and have indi 
cated that they will complete their con 
tribution after the holiday season is 
over. 

The 28th regrets the delay in assem 
bling their donation, but will complete 
it in the near future. The Headquar- 
ters Company could not wait for th 
rest and sent in their 
arately. 


donation sep 

The 38th sent in a handsome dona 
tion from that part of the regiment sta 
tioned at Fort Douglas, Utah. Th: 
amount was $104.25, which brings tli 
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ment to date to a total of $116.05. 
battalion at Fort Logan expects to 
their contribution next 


k in with 


It is apparent that some officers on 
etached duty have the idea that this 
rophy Fund is confined to officers and 
soldiers on duty with troops. Such is 
erroneous idea. Contributions are 
welcomed from any and all sources. The 
ore the merrier. Officers and men on 
luty with R. O. T. ©. units should as- 
semble 


hem in. 


their contributions and send 
The same applies to those on 
ther classes of duty where there is a 
group of Infantrymen. Individual of- 
ficers not on duty with troops or in 

ese groups should send in their do- 
nations direct. Don’t be ashamed to 
send a dollar bill or even a silver half 
All 


small, are appreciated. 


contributions, however 


The big idea 


dollar. 


is to have every man in the Infantry 
giving something if its only a jitney. 
The following is the state of the fund 
as we go to press: 
$2,178.40 
35.65 
250.00 
24.00 
80.75 
46.76 
22.94 
10.60 
104.25 


Previously acknowledged 
7th Infantry 
lith Infantry 
16th Infantry 
18th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
26th Infantry 
Hdgqrs. Co., 28th Infantry 
38th Infantry . 
Major A. H. 
Infantry - 
Captain Gwyn Conrad, Q. M. 
Og 1.00 


$2,755.35 


MacKie, 42d 


1.00 


“Knows She Will Love Kaiser.”—Ante- 
nuptial statement of Princess Hermine. She 
may be assured that she will have little com- 
petition. 


Doughboy Staff Elected 


N announcement from the In- 
fantry School states that The 
Doughboy, the Infantry School 

yearbook will again make its appear- 

ance this year as it has in the two 
previous years. At a recent meeting 
of The Doughboy representatives from 

each class at the school, Major H. E. 

Marshburn, Advanced Class, was 

elected editor-in-chief of this year’s 

book. Captain E. D. Patrick, Com- 
pany Officers’ Class, was elected busi- 
ness manager. Major Marshburn’s 

staff has been organized, with Major C. 

W. Thomas, Jr., Advanced Class, head- 

ing the literary department; Colonel 

R. 8. Hooker, U. S. M. C., Advanced 

Class, the art department; Major W. 

A. Ganoe, of the Department of Gen- 

eral Subjects, the humor department ; 

Captain George H. Weems, Company 

Officers’ Class, athletics; Major W. H. 

Jones, Jr., Military Art Department, 

school activities; Captain J. O. Greene, 

Company Officers’ Class, general top- 

Captain Chester M. Willingham, 

Company Officers’ Class, was chosen to 


ies. 


assist in the business department as 
advertising manager. 

Contracts already let with a leading 
book-publishing house insure that Vol- 
ume 3 will be a handsome book of 350 
pages, equal in appearance and qual- 
ity of material to any college annual 
published in the country. The cover 
will be of genuine leather, embossed in 
colors. There will be an abundance 
of half-tones, line drawings, and color 
The book is 


means of permanently preserving what 


plates. designed as a 
is intended to be a unique history of 
the Infantry School during the year 
1922-1923. 
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Every activity in Fort Benning will information as to the number of co 
be fully deseribed. Special attention to be printed must go to the publis 
will, of course, be given the school and No copies in excess of the number ; 
the student personnel. Information, scribed for by that date will 





unobtainable from any other source, printed. 

will be contained in the book. This *e @ 

will make it especially useful to the A darkey soldier was having a good 
Infantry officer contemplating a de- of trouble getting his mule started. 

: : coaxed and begged and finally sank to 
tail at Benning. knees and began praying earnestly, the M 
The liberal patronage of advertisers souri flivver watching him intently. The 
a = , 7 ment he rose the mule started off at an « 

makes it possible for Volume 3 to be pace without a word being said. 
sold at $3 per copy. The staff an- A white officer, who had seen the odd 
nounces that a check for the subscrip- gery aac oa ae 
tion price, with 50 cents additional for idea of that?” 

“Well, suh,” explained the dusky phi 
. : losopher, “Ah’s a pow’ful believer in de efi 
each order. No orders for subserip- cancy of prayer and he knows that as soo: 


tions will be considered after Febru- ® Ah gets de Lawd’s forgiveness Ah’'ll jes 
whale the tar outer him, so he nacher'ly gets 


postage and packing, must accompany 





ary 10, 1923. On that date the final started when Ab’s finished prayin’.” 


D 


Preparedness 

A tall, nervous-looking man rushed 
into the grocer’s shop in a New York 
State village. 

**Sell me all the stale eggs you 
have,’’ he demanded. 

**Well, I don’t usually sell stale 
eggs,’’ said the grocer, ‘‘but I could 
let you have some if you——”’ 

**T must have all you’ve got.’’ 

‘‘T suppose you’re going to see 
‘Hamlet’ at the village hall tonight,’’ 
said the grocer knowingly. 

‘*Hush!’’ said the stranger, glancing 
around nervously. ‘‘I am Hamlet.’’— 
New York Evening Mail. 
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The Army in Peace 
HE average Army officer’s idea 
that when he has done his duty 
he has done no more than was 
be expected of him probably ac- 
ints in some measure for the fact 
t, as a rule, he is a poor hand at 
eping track of his accomplishments 
d even poorer at exploiting them. 
So, it may come as something of a 
surprise to those who are privileged to 
read the address recently delivered by 
the Seeretary of War to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 
The keynote of the Secretary’s ad- 
“*I Didn’t 
Know That,’’ was that the Army’s in- 


lress, under the title of 


fluence on national life is not limited 
the 
ountry is at war, but that it has been 
and still is an important factor in the 
development of the Nation’s life and 


the occasional periods when 


resources, and in an astonishing array 
of its peacetime accomplishments he 
proves his point conclusively. 

One striking fact, substantiated by 
a mass of historical data, was that the 
country owes a great part of its ex- 
tension and development to the Army 
which first pioneered the vast stretches 
of the unknown West, blazing routes 
across the continent, protecting early 
settlers against hostile Indians, after- 
wards building roads, and finally com- 


pleting its work by active participa- 
tion in the construction of the rail- 
roads which eventually made the de- 
velopment of these regions possible. 
In a vague way, many have always 
realized that the Army played a part 
in this great movement, but few have 


ever stopped to consider 
that part actually was. 
Of course, it may be 


how great 
claimed by 
some that this work of the Army was 
only what might have been expected of 
it in its capacity of a frontier guard, 
and of course they are entirely correct 
in their contention. Nevertheless, had 
it not been for the faithful perform 
ance of this duty on the part of the 
Army, under circumstances of great 
hardship, the development of the West 
would have been delayed by 
years. 


many 
In any event, it may be cred- 
ited to the Army chiefly as a peace- 
time accomplishment. 

However, a similar claim can not be 
advanced in connection with the many 
other activities with which the Secre- 
tary credits the Army. 
He cites the work done by our Engi- 


For example: 


neers in connection with river and har- 
bor improvements, showing that it has 
been of immense practical influence 
inland 
transportation as well as that of our 
foreign trade. The world is familiar 
with the Army’s -part in the actual 
construction of the Panama Canal. 
The Secretary emphasizes the fact that 
it not only contributed directly to the 
actual construction of the canal, but 
that indirectly it made this construc- 
tion possible through its work in con- 
quering tropical disease and in per- 
fecting tropical sanitation, a contribu- 


in the development of our 


tion to science which has in addition 
brought incalculable benefits to many 
other parts of the world. 

Continuing, the Secretary shows the 
part the Army is today playing in 
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useful development—the Air Service, 
in its protection of our forests; the 
Chemical Warfare Service, in its ex- 
termination of agricultural pests; the 
Medical Department, in its research of 
various kinds; the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in its development of steel; and, 
finally, the line of the Army with its 
projects for the development of our 
physical manhood and better citizen- 
ship. 

Altogether, the Secretary’s address 
will give the unbiased citizen much to 
think about. In a word, it will picture 
for him a Government institution de- 
signed primarily for use in war, but 
finding for itself and exercising a 
peacetime function of equal value to 
the country. Incidentally, it will serve 
to disabuse his mind of the popular im- 
pression that the Army is an institu- 
tion upon which he is forced to spend 
money uselessly during the long pe- 
riods when there is, happily, no occa- 
sion for its primary function. 


@® 


Curbing the Traffic in Medals 
ONGRESSMAN JULIUS 
KAHN of California, Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, and a sympathetic, staunch 
friend of the Army, has recently in- 
troduced a bill in Congress which, if 
it receives favorable consideration by 
that body, will make the wearing of 
unauthorized War Department medals 
or decorations a criminal offense. 

The provisions of this meritorious 
measure are as follows: 





That hereafter the wearing, manu- 
facture, or sale of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Medal, or any of the service 


medals or badges awarded by the \ 
Department, or the ribbon, button 
rosette thereof of the form as is or 
may hereafter be prescribed by th 
Secretary of War or of any colora})] 
imitation thereof is prohibited, ex 
when authorized under such regia 
tions as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe. 

Any person who offends against t}, 
provisions of this section shall, on con 
viction, be punished by a fine not 
ceeding $250 or by imprisonment 
exceeding six months or by both suc! 
fine and imprisonment. 

To many persons it will come as a 
surprise that there is not now on t! 
statute books necessary legislation « 
signed to protect the honors of th 
United States Army and the status of 
soldiers who not only played their 
parts in war but who, in many cases, 
performed deeds of exceptional hero 
ism. 

The War Department has made r 
peated efforts to effect such legislation, 
but Mr. Kahn’s bill seems to be th 
first that gives promise of eradicating 
an evil which is spreading by leaps 
and bounds—the traffic in war decora 
tions and the barter of honestly earned 
honors for the proverbial mess of pot 
tage. 

It is a matter of common knowledg: 
that pawnshops in many of the larg: 
cities throughout the country are b 
ginning to display Victory medals for 
sale without fear of consequences. In 
some cases it is even possible to ob 
tain the Distinguished Service Cross 
The prices for Victory medals vary ac 
cording to the number of battle clasps 
the purchaser desires. 

It is of course almost inconceivab|: 
that a soldier should part with his 
badge of courage for the trifling sum 
offered by pawnbrokers, yet it is 
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haritable to assume that the necessity 
ra paltry amount of money was des- 
erately urgent. The fact 
wever, that War Department deco- 


remains, 


rations are being openly displayed for 
sale and that this insidious traffie be- 
littles the sacrifices and heroism repre- 


i 


uted by the medal on every soldier’s 


ouse. 

The sale of these medals provides the 
slacker, the man with the dishonorable 
discharge, and the boaster an oppor- 
tunity to masquerade at the expense 
of honest fighting men. 

It is hoped that Mr. Kahn’s bill will 
receive favorable consideration by 
Congress and that the Federal Govern- 
ment will be enabled to prosecute the 
offenders. 


@ 


Mission of the C. M. T. C. 
T their final 
city on November 18 the dele- 
gates to the conference on the 


meeting in this 


training of the youth of the country, 
held under the auspices of the War 
Department, unanimously adopted the 
the Conference Committee 
consideration the 
Military 


This committee set 


report of 
had 


question of 


under 
the 


Training Camps. 


which 


Citizens’ 


forth in its report a very vlear mission 
for the Red Course as being to bring 
together the young men of all types, 
both native and foreign born; to de- 
velop closer national and social unity ; 
to teach the principles, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship, 
and to stimulate interest of the youth 
of the country in the importance of 
military training as a benefit to the in- 
dividual to taking such training and 
as an asset vital to the problem of 


national defense. To show the public 
by actual example that camp instruc- 
tion of the kind contemplated will be 
to the liking of their sons; will develop 
them physically, méntally and morally ; 
will teach 


sense, thus stimulating patriotism and 


Americanism in its true 


self-discipline, resulting in greater 
national strength, both civil and mili- 
tary. To qualify young men for ef- 
fective service as American citizens and 
as soldiers in some component of the 
Army of the United States, but with- 
out 


any prerequisite obligation to 


enter any such Army service upon 
completion of the course. 

This very clear and logical definition 
of the mission of the Red Course in 
the C. M. T. C 


the Army, and to no branch of the mil- 


. is of special interest to 


itary service does it have a greater 
significance than to the Infantry. The 
Infantry is more concerned than any 
of the other branches, for it is upon 
those features essentially characteris 
tic of Infantry training that the bur- 
den of the Red Course as conceived by 
the conference depends. There is no 
form of military training so well cal 
culated to inculcate the qualities de- 
sired to be attained in the Red Course 
as that which is best known as ‘‘In- 
fantry Training,’’ and is so often re- 


ferred to as basic in its nature. It 
follows that for a standard, Infantry 
training will occupy first steps in the 
Red Course of the C. M. T. C., 


the Infantry we must turn for officers 


and to 


and men best qualified to reach the 
goal at which the conference’s defini- 
The 
have 


aims. obligation is 
great. We 
that it will be made in the Infantry 


fashion. 


tion very 


perfect confidence 
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The Answer 
COUPLE of months ago, dele- 
gates representing some sixty- 
thousand re- 
serve officers from every State in the 


five or seventy 





Union, met in convention in Washing- 
ton. 

They came to the convention in re- 
sponse to the call of a committee of 
reserve officers which, in turn, acted in 
response to a demand from associa- 
tions of reserve officers throughout the 
country—and these delegates came, 
remained through the convention and 
returned to their homes at their own 
expense. 

While in 
THe RESERVE 
oF THE UNITED States, adopted a con- 


they formed 
ASSOCIATION 


convention 
OFFICERS’ 


stitution and determined upon a pro- 
gram of action—all of which was fully 
within their rights as citizens to as- 
semble peacefully for whatever pur- 
pose they may choose. 

The War Department was not con- 
sulted with reference to the conven- 
tion, for the reason that it was none of 
the War Department’s business. For 
the same reason the War Department 
took no part in the convention. 

The Chief of Staff, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff and a number of other 
Regular Army officers were invited to 
address the convention and did so, 
speaking on topics related to the pur- 
poses of the convention. Among other 
remarks, the Chief of Staff, speaking 
of the requirements of national defense 
and the difficulties encountered in se- 
curing satisfactory provision therefor, 
said : 

When a Regular officer talks of such 
movements he is immediately accused 
of harboring selfish motives. 
Therefore, it is up to you to take 





advantage of your opportunities 
outline and guide the mass of peo) 
in the proper direction. 

Of course, without appropriati: 
your organization can not function, a 
appropriations will not be fortheo 
ing unless sentiment for a modera 
military force is aroused in the mass: 


Now, bear in mind that these | 
marks were addressed to a conventi 
of American citizens, acting in th; 
private capacity and actuated by m 
tives best expressed by the following 
extracts from the Constitution a 
from the resolutions passed by tl! 
convention : 


Article II. The object of this asso 
ciation shall be to support and assis: 
in the development and execution of 
military policy for the United State: 
which shall provide adequate nation 
defense. 

Article III. Any person holding a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserv: 
Corps of the Army of the United Stat: 
shall be eligible for active membershi) 
in this Association; provided, that 
officers holding active commissions i: 
the other components of the arm: 
forces of the country in addition t 
their reserve commissions shall not b 
eligible to vote or hold office in th 
Association. 

WuHerEAs this convention of Reserv: 
Officers, assembled at Washingto: 
D. C., this 3d day of October, 1922, is 
composed of those whose training, 
study and personal experience in bat 
tle have taught them the sinful and un 
necessary waste of money and lives 
caused by our failure to profit by ow 
past military experiences, and that 
strong military policy is essential fo: 
the protection of our country and ma) 
be even for its preservation, and 

Wuereas the Congress of the United 
States has for the first time in the his 
tory of the country given us a definit: 
military policy in the form of th 
aimended National Defense Act; and 

Wuereas this act is democratic 





ic, 
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lly in accord with all our national 
( judices and views, and does not de- 
and excessive expenditures in order 
arry out its provisions, and 
WHEREAS the present great unrest 
nd lack of tranquility in various parts 
the world today make a future 
mergency involving our country far 
m an impossibility, and 
Wuereas there exist in this country 
number of individuals and societies 
th the avowed purpose of bringing 
bout disarmament of this country 
der the mistaken idea that righteous- 
ness disarmed need not fear attack, and 
WHEREAS the country contains a con- 
derable number of communists and 
er avowed enemies to our existing 
rm of government, and 
Wuereas the country is constantly 
ing subjected to propaganda issuing 
from foreign countries designed for the 
irpose of lulling us into a false sense 
f security, and 
Wuereas the National Defense Act 
vives a definite program to which every 
loyal citizen can offer his fullest sup- 
port without fearing militarism, or ex- 
cessive expenditures; Therefore, be it 
Resolved, This Convention of Re- 
serve Officers of the United States ex- 
press in publie to the Congress of the 
United States, and likewise to the 
people of the United States, that the 
time has arrived when all citizens in 
publie and private life must definitely 
stand by this act and insure its execu- 
tion through proper appropriations or 
be considered as one of those who do 
not stand for adequate national defense 
of the United States of America; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That this Association, 
through its national and local officers 
and through its individual members, 
constantly bring before Congress as a 
whole and individual Congressmen and 
the press of all parts of the United 
States that the necessity for adequate 
national defense does exist; that the 
amended National Defense Act is demo- 
cratic, is in accordance with the genius 


, 





of the American people, is non-mili- 
taristic, is economical ; that supporting 
it is a non-partisan action and that the 
public man who fails to support it is 
failing in his duty as a citizen of the 
United States to provide the means 
necessary to insure the enforcement of 
the principles on which this govern- 
ment is founded and for which it 
stands in the eyes of the world. 

In consequence, and almost immedi 
ately, the Chief of Staff is accused of 
harboring those same selfish motives he 
mentioned. 

Labor, under date of October 14, 
accuses him of ‘‘letting the cat out of 
the bag’’ and of urging ‘‘reserve offi- 
cers to clamor for more for the profes 
sional soldiers in return for which the 
War Department will hand them com- 
missions as captains, majors and colo- 
nels, and permit them to wear the 
uniform on state occasions.’’ 

Go back and reread those extracts 
from the constitution and the resolu- 
tions. Read them and weep for the 
mental myopia that can see in such 
action on the part of intelligent, self 
sacrificing, representative citizens any- 
thing but the most patriotic of motives. 
Read Article III of the constitution 
and figure just how Regular Army of 
ficers are going to influence the Asso 
ciation in its future conduct. 

This is all old stuff that Labor brings 
forth, revived periodically because it 
can always be depended upon to make 
a hit with the unthinking and the dis- 
gruntled, but old stuff nevertheless. 
Nobody who takes the trouble to follow 
what is being done in a military way 
in this country or to inquire into why 
it is being done harbors any fear of 
the future. They know that a very 
modest program of defense is being 
planned by the War Department in 
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direct compliance with an act of Con- 
gress which specifies in detail what the 
War Department may do. They also 
know that the Congress that passed 
this act represented the majority of 
the people of this country and that 
under our form of government the will 
of the majority 
peaple. 


is the will of the 
What more need be said? If 
the people want a thing it is their 
right to have it. 

Congress knew what it was doing 
when it passed the act in question. It 
knows what it is doing when it an- 
the 
earry the provisions of that act into 
effect. If anyone doubts this state- 
ment, let him attend the hearings of 
the appropriations committees, let him 


nually appropriates money to 


listen to the debates on the floors of 
both Houses, and let him be enlight- 
ened. 

If he doubts what the people of the 
country think about all of this, let him 
read the editorial comment in the press 
throughout the country. 

Another thing which Labor views 
with alarm is a recent meeting of 
manufacturers in Washington for the 
purpose of considering ways and means 
of adapting their plants to wartime 
production. 

Of these men, Labor says: 

We had some experience with these 
gentlemen during the Great War. They 
separated Uncle Sam from several bil- 
lions contributed by the plain people 
of this country who purchased liberty 
bonds. 

Now they are organized to get in on 
the ground floor when the next war 
starts. 


Of course, quite a lot of money was 


wasted during the Great War. It has 
been asserted that there were many 


who got Government money with 
giving adequate return. For exam] 
there are those who claim that mu 
tions and shipbuilding corporations | 
so. There are others who claim t! 
those who labored for these corp: 
tions did so. We do not profess 
know if either statement is correct. |! 
we claim is that if more money was 
spent than should have been; that if 
our frantic effort to do our share |x 
fore it was too late there were leaks 
we did not have time to stop; that 
all this is true, it was due solely to a 
lack of organization, a lack of prepara 
tion that permitted unscrupulous ii 
dividuals to prey upon our helpless 
ness. 

That fully 


those in authority and is exactly what 


has been realized by 
Congress had in mind when it provided 
in the National Defense Act that— 


Hereafter, in addition to such other 
duties as may be assigned him by tlh: 
Secretary of War, the Assistant Secr 
tary of War, under the direction of th 
Secretary of War, shall be charged 
with the supervision of procurement of 
all military supplies and other busi 
ness of the War Department pertain 
ing thereto and assurance of adequat: 
provision for the mobilization of ma 
terial and industrial organizations es 
sential to war-time needs. 


And that is exactly what the War 
Department is arranging to do—to 
make provision in advance, to perfect 
organization that will prevent leaks 
and pilfering, petty or otherwise. 


Labor ends with the statement that— 

There never was a time when this 
country was in less danger of attack 
from without. If anyone questions 
that statement, let him name the enem) 
he fears. 


This statement may be authentic 
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hope so. We hope that we are in hear a lot of talk these days, loose talk, 
danger from attack from without, strong talk, and in increasing amount. 


w~ or ever—but how about attack If it keeps on growing in volume and 
m within? Are we equally immune? quality may it not embolden some one, 
Institutions, including governments, some day, to start something which will 
ve been destroyed quite as fre- require the aid of military power to 
ently and effectually by attacks suppress? 





rom within as from without. We And that is the answer. 


D 


Chaplains Beware 

A clergyman was having tea with a 
family newly settled in the parish. On 
the sideboard were several decanters, 
filled with what looked like spirits. 
‘*My friend,’’ he said to his hostess, 
‘*vou should avoid even the appearance 
of evil. I do not suggest that you 
drink, but——’’ 

** Why, vicar, they’re only filled with 
furniture polish. It’s the decanters I 
like; they’re so pretty.’’ ‘‘Exactly,’’ 
said the vicar, ‘‘Avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil, I repeat. I helped 
myself to a drink from the big decanter 
in the middle.’’ 
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The Conference 

HE conference of General Staff 
and National Guard officers con- 
vened by the Secretary of War on 
November 10 to study National Guard 
problems is still in session. Up to the 
time the JoURNAL goes to press nothing 
had been announced as to what recom- 
mendations this body will make as a 

result of their deliberations. 
Up to the 
ence held open its doors to Nationa) 


November 25 confer- 
Guard officers and others whose opin. 
desired and who could 
present them in person. The follow- 
ing Adjutants General appeared be 
fore the conference: Florence, Ohio; 
Michigan; Charnock, West 
Virginia; Metts, North 
Moon, Alabama; Rhinow, Minnesota; 
Okla- 
homa; Ellison, Delaware. Brigadier 
General Anton Stephen, Commanding 


ions were 


Bersey, 
Carolina ; 


Beary, Pennsylvania; Barrett, 


General, District of Columbia Militia, 
also made a statement, as did Colonel 
J. M. Rogers, representing the Ad. 
jutant General of New Jersey, Colonel 
H. D. Russell, for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Georgia, and Major General 
M. J. Foreman, for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Illinois. In addition to the 
Adjutants General that have appeared 
before the conference the following 
Adjutants General are members of that 
body: Brigadier General M. A. 
Reckord, Maryland; Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. I. Martin, Kansas; Lieut. Col. 
L. A. Toombs, Louisiana. New York 


is represented on the conference by 
Brigadier General F. W. Ward, com- 
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manding the 53d Infantry Brigad 
N. Y. N. G. 

Although it is realized that 
great amount of credence can be giv; 
rumors, it may be said that various 
reports are in circulation indicating 
that the conference will recommend 
to the Secretary of War the elimina 
tion of Corps, Army and G. H. Q 
Troops the National 
Guard allotment and not already o: 
ganized. It has also been reported 
that a recommendation will be mad 
to assign a 155mm. field artillery 
regiment to each National Guard in 
fantry division. Speculation along 
this line is of no value for, until th 
recommendations made by the confer- 
ence are actually passed upon by the 
Secretary of War, there can b: no ce! 
tainty as to the outcome of their 
labors. 


included in 


® 


How to Get a Recruit 
ORPORAL OLSON, the efficient 
clerk of Company F, 162d In- 
fantry, Salem, Ore., gives the following 
suggestion for getting a recruit. The 
fact that fifteen men have joined his 
organization within the last thre 
weeks, leads us to believe there is 

something in it besides words: 

Get a recruit. How? If you can 
put a proposition before a real busi- 
ness man in a manner such that he 
ean not fail to realize its merit the 
deal is closed. Sign on the dotted 
line. If you ean put the proposition 
of an enlistment in the National Guard 
before a real live patriotic man in 
such a manner that he can not fail 
to see the benefits to himself, com 
munity, state, and country, not only 
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a selfish pecuniary standpoint, 
socially, physically and that desire 
‘ost a good thing along, he signs. 
the dotted line and is glad to hold 
his hand. Let that man, if possible 

leader in high school, college, fra- 
nity, or civil organization and the 
hanees are he will bring with him sev- 
of his friends—The Oregon 


Guardsman, 


® 


Cost of National Guard Field 
Training 

ROM the official reports on hand 

in the Militia Bureau covering the 

of all but 

National Guard units 


ncampment attendance 
alf a dozen 
during the summer training 


period, the Bureau has tabulated a 


past 


total aggregate attendance of 126,558. 
The aggregate enrolled strength of 
he units sending this number to 
amp amounted to 156,347. The aver- 
age encampment attendance for this 
year was therefore about 81 per cent 
of the total enrolled strength. 

The few 
overed by official reports will raise 


remaining units to be 
the encampment attendance to about 
127,600. To pay for the field train- 
ing of this force the sum of approxi- 
mately $7,273,000 was spent, includ- 
ing some $293,000 expended from the 
1922 appropriation, on units that went 
to camp before June 30, 1922. 

Dividing the amount spent by the 
number of men receiving encampment 
instruction and we have the figure of 
$97.00 to represent the cost of the in- 
dividual National Guardsman’s fifteen 
lays’ field training last summer. 

This figure is slightly higher than 
e $56.26 established as the average 
‘ifteen-day field training cost up to 
this year, but the 


; 
} 


increase is not 


enough to be a source of concern. It 
is likely that the average cost would 
have been slightly reduced but for the 
interference of service on strike duty 
with the encampment attendance in a 
number of States. One or more units 
Mis 
souri, New York and Ohio, were ex- 
eused from 


in Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, 


encampment attendance 
because of having been on prolonged 
strike duty and in the States of New 
Mexico National 
Guard encampments at all were held. 
In those 


and Colorado no 
States where certain units 
the the field 
training for the individual was a lit- 
tle higher than would have been the 
case had the complete National Guard 
force attended the encampments be 
cause the overhead charge remained 
the same regardless of the reduced at- 
tendance. 

Militia Bureau calculations 
that it costs the Federal Government 
about $210 per year to equip, train, 
and maintain every National Guard 


were excused eost of 


show 


officer and enlisted man enrolled. Of 
this amount $57 covers the field en- 
campment training, $83 the armory 
instruction, and $70 covers all remain- 
ing items, such as equipment, replace- 
ments, etc. 


@ 


-Note for All Unit Commanders 
EFORE you know it, the date for 
the next annual inspection will 
be rolling around, and if you have any 
property which should be acted on by 
been 
All 
shortages should be cleared up and 


a survey officer and it hasn’t 


done, you are going to be sorry. 


any property condemned at the last 
inspection should be gotten off your 


papers. Now don’t say ‘‘Oh, well, it’s 
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a couple months before inspection, 
there’s plenty of time.’’ If everybody 
did that, what a lovely time the sur- 
vey officer would have, and what a 
fine humor he would be in, and of 
course he could clean them all up in 
twenty-four hours couldn’t he? Get 
out your little pencil right now, be- 
fore you read the next item, and make 
a note on your cuff or somewhere to 
attend to this matter.—Monthly Bulle- 
tin No. 20, Ga. N. G. 


® 
That Recruiting Problem 


HE New York authorities do not 

miss a single trick in the game of 
recruiting for their National Guard. 
They maintain a Recruiting Bulletin 
which serves the same purpose for the 
State as the Federal Recruiting News 
does for the Regular Army. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin, 
Major Dedell, 10th Infantry, N. Y. N. 
G., submitted ‘‘an approved solution’’ 
of the recruiting problem, from which 
the following extract is lifted: 


Summarized, the scheme calls for 
a monthly barrage, zero hour con- 
stant, the offensive to be assumed and 
the slogan to be ‘‘Try, Try Again.’’ 

To maintain a steady and healthy 
recruitment for an organization, one- 
third of the full strength should be 
enrolled every year for three-year 
periods, and this one-third should be 
equally divided into monthly quotas 
as per the following table which is 
based on the maintenance strength. 
The full authorized strength may be 
substituted if desired in which case 
the monthly quota will, of course, be a 
little larger. 

The table referred to shows for the 


basic units of each regiment the maip. 
tenance strength, the yearly enlist. 
ments required and the monthly 
quotas based on the yearly figure. 
Thus an Infantry rifle company has g 
maintenance strength of 65 enlisted. 
which requires a yearly enlistment of 
22 men for the three-year periods and 
this in turn means an enlistment of 
two men each month. 

Some of the advantages of the 
above plan may be cited: 

(a) It affords a definite objective 
to be reached each month. 

(b) After the necessary number 
have been secured for any month, re- 
cruiting need cause no further worry 
during that period. 

(c) Under this plan a _ gradual 
change in the personnel of an organi- 
zation takes place due to the fact 
that the recruits come in a few at a 
time throughout the year and as a 
consequence men leave the organiza- 
tion in the same manner. 

(d) A steady-growing and healthy 
organization is maintained. 

(e) With recruits being received 
in small groups more care can be 
taken in giving these men the right 
start and in furnishing them good 
equipment. 


Major Dedell testifies that this plan 
has met with success in his battalion 
The method, of course, is an ideal one 
and it may not be possible to follow 
it exactly but it gives the organiza 
tion officers and noncommissioned of 
Likely 
looking eligible men would, of course, 


ficers something to aim at. 


be accepted at any time and if such 
men presented themselves in sufficient 
numbers their enrollment, added to 
the required monthly gain, would 
mean a healthy increase in strength 


for the organization. 





; 


so 
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Fifth Infantry, Maryland National Guard, Colonel Washington Bowie, Commanding 


Cash Payments Each Drill Night 
for National Guard 
‘6 ONEY TALKS,’’ in the lan- 

M guage of the gambler. Money 
also has a compelling conversation in 
While the 
soldier never has much money, he likes 
to get what is due him when it 1s due, 
and the earning of it, the knowledge 
that it is coming to him, sometimes, 
does not, in any measure, make up for 
the actual lack of it. 

After a campaign or a battle, Na- 
poleon’s paymaster was invariably re- 
quired to pay the troops at the earliest 
moment thereafter. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the money 
chests were a part of the ‘‘impedi- 
menta’’ of the great Ceasar’s head- 


every other person’s ears. 


quarters. No matter how pleasant 
and interesting a soldier’s duty may 
be, no matter how much he may be in 
love with his chosen profession, put 
off giving him his pay and the longer 
you put it off the more you have in- 
jured his morale and his attention to 
duty. Many of us remember some 
years ago, when, due to the non-pas- 
sage of the annual Army appropria- 
tion bill there was quite an extended 
period in which payment to organiza- 
tions were not made. Those who re- 
member this, recall with equal facili- 
ty, the continuously lowering morale, 
desertions, soldiers borrowing money 
from their officers and elsewhere and, 
what is worse than all, the general in- 
ability to create any enthusiasm or 


interest in the work and training. 
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In the early years of the National 
Guard when there was no drill pay 
and the only retainer, so to speak, 
was the small pay received during the 
summer camp, a company commander 
had little idea as to what attendance 
he might have on a particular drill 
night and it made even less difference 
to him because he carried the habitual 
absentees as a part of his ‘‘Paper 
strength’’ and he entertained hopes 
of having them at camp with him dur- 
ing the summer. Nowadays, things 
are different. In order that he may 
be an efficient company commander, 
he must have a goodly part of his 
strength present at all formations. 
Without it he can not have real train- 
ing; the morale of his unit becomes 
lower and lower and when the time 
comes to make up his quarterly pay- 
roll, he looks through his Forms 107 
and 367-b to find that not only his own 
pay is cut down to practically the an- 
nual $240 allowance but also most of 
his men are not drawing any pay at all 
because they have not attended 60 
per cent of the drills for the indi- 
vidual months of the quarter. The 
morale of the company instantly be- 
comes lower and as a consequence the 
attendance decreases a bit more. It 
takes just about two or three such 
quarters to make this company a 
paper one altogether. Attendance is 
apparently at the bottom of this 
dilipidated condition of affairs. 
Looking a bit more deeply and be 
yond the results or, better said, lack 
of results, we find the real cause to be 
delay of payments for attendance at 
the time of such attendance and non- 
payment for attendance because of an 
insufficient number of attendances per 
month in compliance with the law. 





First of all, cash payments at th. 
conclusion of each drill would in 
crease the attendance more than al! 
things else combined, in the opinion 
of those who have thoughtfully con. 
sidered the matter. This can be done 
by regulation and is not a matter re 
quiring a change of law by the Con 
gress. But one may raise the supposed 
objection that a man must attend 6( 
per cent of the drills in any one mont! 
in order that he may be paid for th, 
drills attended in that month. True 
for so the law says. Yet this, it seems 
may be accomplished and the law com 
plied with by first holding back th 
first month’s pay of each enlisted man 
and thereafter always holding the pre 
ceding month’s pay as a guarantee o! 
non-overpayment by the paying officer 
and as a small surety bond for future 
attendance and the continuous attain 
ment of the 60 per cent required. It 
is believed that the details of such « 
plan could be worked out by the ex- 
perts of the Finance Department and 
that the money for the payment o 
National Guard troops 
should be placed to the credit of the 
several State Property and Disburs 
ing officers and they in turn should 
utilize the supply officers of regiments 
or similar units or even company of. 
ficers in paying the men, since all Na- 
tional Guard officers on duty with 
units are, or should be, bonded. 

A small printed drill pay card for 
each drill night requiring but the in 
sertion of the name, rank, date and 
signature of the individual certain!) 
would serve as a proper voucher {o! 
that individual and the collection of 
these for the unit in question would 
certainly consitute a payroll voucher 
for the expenditure of the amount 0: 


eould and 
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is so disbursed in payment of 
ns. Such a scheme would lessen 
labor required of the now over- 
ked Corps Area Finance Officers, 
have so many National Guard 

s and such a small office force now 
many times the new quarter is 

ut to start before the previous 
rter’s rolls are all figured and 

d. Some of these rolls are late in 

ng submitted while others are in- 

rect, but with nightly payments 
such tardiness and errors would auto- 
matically disappear. 

One great help toward prompt and 
full payments for drills attended, or 
better said, duty done, would be a 
simple ehange in the law—if any 
hange in existing statutes can be 
said to be simple—and that change is 
this: Instead of requiring such a per- 
‘entage of this and that in order to 
arrive at such a condition of affairs 
to get this modest deserved pay for 
drills just eut out all references to 
percentages and numbers of drills in 
any one month or period of months 
except maxima limiting numbers and 
simply say in the law that all in- 
dividuals in the National Guard will 
be paid, within the maximum numbers 
of drills, for each drill attended re- 
gardless of previous or future at- 
tendances and regardless of the at- 
tendance of others. 

The law (See. 110 of the National 
Defense Act, as amended), would then 
read somewhat as follows: 


Each officer, warrant officer and en- 
listed man belonging to the National 
Guard shall receive compensation at 
the rate of one-thirtieth of the initial 
monthly pay of his grade in the Regu- 
lar Army for each drill or like exer- 
cise ordered for his organization 
where he is officially present and in 
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which he participates for not less than 
one and one-half hours, not exceeding 
eight in any one calendar month and 
not exceeding sixty drills in any one 
calendar year: Provided, That periods 
of any actual military duty equivalent 
to the drills herein prescribed (except 
those periods of service for which 
members of the National Guard may 
become lawfully entitled to the same 
pay of officers and enlisted men of 
corresponding grades in the Regular 
Army), may be accepted as service in 
lieu of such drills when so provided 
by the Secretary of War. 

It seems absurd that an officer who 
gives up his Sunday and takes his 
men out to the target range for target 
practice may not be paid and that if 
the men themselves go out too fre 
quently (more than 8 times) in any 
one year, they can not be paid for this 
excessive zeal. It is also absurd not 
to pay the National Guard for special- 
ist ratings. Yet such is the case, if 
one interprets the law exactly as it 
is writ in the Halls of Congres. 

One can talk, preach and pray that 
the military service is the most 
honorable calling in the world—even 
the oldest profession, save one—that 
to be a soldier means you must not 
consider the pay—and one speaks of, 
and but to, the soldier of fortune. In 
these days of ‘‘ What do I get out of 
it?’’ and ‘‘What is there in it for 
me?’’ it is obviously necessary to be 
prepared to pay for what you get and 
expect to pay a little bit more to in- 
sure that you get what you pay for. 

‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 
Why not the soldier? Money talks. 
Cash is credit. Cash to the soldier for 
his duty done is a credit entry in 
Uncle Sam’s big ledger and what the 
country wants is credit with its most 


stalwart citizens—those citizens who 
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take up arms in her defense in time 
of trouble and perfect themselves in 
the use of these arms in the lethargic 
times of peace. 

‘*Pay cash and avoid debts’’ might 
well be changed to read: ‘‘ Pay the Na- 
tional Guard each drill night in cash 
and keep your units up to strength 
Pay cash and get 


9? 


and attendance. 
efficiency. 
Rosert C. Corton, 
Major of Infantry, D. O. L., 
Instructor, Infantry, C. N. G. 


® 


Credit for Service in Organized 
Militia 

HE Comptroller General has held 

that ‘‘a National Guard officer 
when authorized to receive Federal 
pay for the purposes of Section 3 of 
the Act of June 10, 1922, may be 
credited with commissioned service in 
the Organized Militia as it existed 
prior to January 21, 1903. The fact 
that commissioned service was ren- 
dered must be established as must also 
the existence of the particular Or- 
ganized Militia in which the commis- 
sion was held.’’ 


® 


National Guard Impressions of 


Infantry School 


T appears that the 86 National 

Guardsmen attending this year’s 
class at Fort Benning are very much 
pleased at the character of the recep- 
tion given them by the school officials 
as well as by the kind of instruction 
furnished in their course. The fol- 
lowing extract is taken from an in- 
formal statement written by a mem- 
ber of the National Guard class: 


A decidedly good first impression 
was gained at the start when each in- 


coming National Guard officer was met 
at the train in Columbus, by a com 
mittee of Army officers. These ofiicers 
were very cordial in their greetings 
If one arrived in the late evening }, 
was given the choice of going to the 
post at once or remaining in town for 
the night. If he wished to go to Fort 
Benning that evening he was fur 
nished with transportation and an es 
cort. The escort did not leave hin 
until he was fixed for the night. If 
on the other hand, the Nationa 
Guardsman did not care to go to Fort 
Benning that night, an Army office: 
took him in hand, furnished transpor 
tation to any of the Columbus hotels 
arranged his reservation and returned 
for him the next morning. 

The first day of the school the class 
was greeted by General Gordon and 
General Malone in a way to put then 
entirely at their ease and make them 
sure that they were welcome. 

Owing to the shortage of quarters, 
it was necessary to billet the majority 
of the class in pyramidal tents, which 
however, were made as comfortab| 
as possible, being equipped wit! 
stoves, cots and bedding, and othe: 
furniture. 

As to the course of instruction, it 
is apparent, even at this early dat 
(November 20), that it will be ver) 
beneficial. The officers of the class 
are enthusiastic over the method of 
instruction, especially the demonstra- 
tions. These demonstrations furnish 
the illustrations for the subjects taken 
up in the class rooms, and are en 
tirely new to officers of the National 
Guard, who, not being in constant 
touch with troops, would be unable to 
get this complete instruction in any 
other way. 

The instructors are enthusiastic and 
put their subjects over in a way that 
compels attention on the part of the 
students. These students have caught 
the spirit of the Infantry School and 
will return to their own organizations 
with a much better knowledge of In 
fantry work, and, what is more im- 
portant, with the ability to impart 
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t knowledge to the members of 
ir units. 


® 
C. O., of Inf. Battalion Hdgrs. Co. 


FTER considering the question of 
the status of an Infantry Battalion 
\djutant, who under the tables of or- 
nization, commands the Battalion 
Headquarters Company, the Comp- 
ller General has held that ‘‘the 
Battalion Adjutant is a battalion staff 
fficer’’ and, therefore, he does not 
belong’’ to the battalion headquar- 
ters company, although he commands 
hat organization. This officer, there- 
fore, should, under the Comptroller’s 
decision, be paid as an officer not be- 
longing to an organization, that is, his 
monthly compensation for armory 
drill attendance shall not exceed 
‘‘more than four-thirtieths of the 
monthly base pay”’ of his grade. 
However, since this officer is in 
command of the Battalion Headquar- 
ters Company, he has administrative 
duties with respect to that organiza- 
tion, and he, therefore, should receive 
the $240 per year provided for by 


| ® 
Annual Physical Exams for Na- 
tional Guard Officers 


N Cireular Letter No. 98, 1922, the 

Militia Bureau publishes a change 
in the. National Guard Regulations 
covering the annual physical examina- 
tions for officers of that service. Under 
the new regulations ‘‘every officer of 
the National Guard shall be examined 
physically at least once during the 
calendar year,’’ and any officer who 
has not been previously examined dur- 
ng the year must undergo an exami- 
n*tion during the month of December. 


These physical examinations may 
be made by an officer in the Medical 
Corps, Regular Army or National 
Guard, or, in the absence of such an 
officer, by an officer of the Medical 
Section, O. R. C., or of the Medical 
Corps, National Guard Reserve. 

All physical defects, whether dis 
qualifying or not, are to be carefully 
recorded. 


( 1) 


Georgia's Adjutant General 

HE Governor of Georgia has ap- 

pointed Lieutenant Colonel Lewis 
C. Pope, 122d Infantry, Georgia Na- 
tional Guard, to the office made vacant 
by the death of Adjutant General 
Nash of that State. General Pope has 
had over thirteen years service in the 
Georgia National Guard, having en 
listed as a private in Company A, 2d 
Georgia Infantry, on December 6, 
1899. He served in that company as 
private, corporal and sergeant until 
1907. Leaving the service in that 
year he reentered it again in May, 
1917, and has served continuously 
since that time. 
What About a National Guard 


Reserve ? 


HE question of the organization of 

a National Guard Reserve is one 
that is sure to demand more and more 
attention as time goes on. Whether 
or not the National Guard oryaniza- 
tion contemplated under the Act of 
June 4, 1920, is reduced in size, the 
question of providing a reserve or- 
ganization is certain to require atten- 
tion as the organization of Nationa) 
Guard active units nears completon. 

During the past three years of 
Guard reorganization it is evident that 
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the officers engaged on that duty have 
been busy forming the active units 
and have, therefore, had insufficient 
time either to raise a National Guard 
Reserve force or even to consider 
fully the merits of such an organiza- 
tion. However, when approached on 
this question the majority of National 
Guard leaders favor the development 
of a National Guard Officer’s Reserve 
Corps. 

In answer to a recent question pro- 
pounded by the War Department as 
to whether a National Guard Reserve 
was considered a desirable and satis- 
factory source of officer supply for 
war time expansion, 27 National 
Guard regimental commanders replied 
in the affirmative against 19 in the 
negative. Some few of those in the 
affirmative tied a string to their state- 
ment by adding ‘‘provided only 
qualified men are placed therein’’ or 
words to that effect. Some of those 
opposed to the National Guard Re- 
serve organization indicated that such 
organization was not, in their opinion, 
feasible at present or was not practi- 
cable unless the members were paid. 

Another question put by the War 
Department concerned the advisabili- 
ty of commissioning into National 
Guard Reserve any well qualified of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers 
foreed by business reasons to retire 
from active National Guard: service. 
To this question there were 47 ‘‘ayes’’ 
against 9 ‘‘noes.’’ Thirty-four of the 
47 who voted ‘‘yes’’ went so far as to 
say that the issuance of such commis- 
sions in the reserve to men not asso- 
ciated with active National Guard units 
would not have the effect of dis- 
eouraging junior officers and enlisted 
men who might be working hard with 


active units to merit promotion in 
event of expansion to war strengt s 

Whatever may be the final attit 3 
of active National Guard perso: 
toward the formation of a Nati 
Guard O. R. C., it has been made very 
clear that the National Guard ser\ : s 
as a whole, will not willingly th: 
open its commissioned vacancies 
members of the Federal Officer’s | 
serve Corps as such. 

This attitude may appear unrea 
sonable to some for at first thought it 
seems natural and logical to say that ‘ 
the 8,800 additional officers required 
to raise 18 Infantry and 4 Cavaln 
N. G. divisions from peace to war con 





missioned strength should be draw: . 
from the sixty odd thousand officers 3 
now commissioned in the O. R. C. Suc! 
a course would appear to be only mak 
ing use of available officer materia 
for which some duties ought to be 
found in time of war. 

This is not all of the story, however 





In spite of the logic in favor of util 
izing the Federal O. R. C. membership 
to provide commissioned personne! for i 
National Guard expansion, there is an 
other angle to this matter which must 
be taken into consideration for the sak 
of harmony and consequently for 1! 

sake of efficiency. 

The National Guard prides itself on 
being what it is——a body of men wil! 
ing to devote a portion of each week 
to military work in order that the) 
may be prepared to render better ser 
vice when needed. Perhaps a bit 
selfishness enters into the caleulation 
with a large number of them but, if it 
does, nothing could be more natura! 


Nobody contends that pure patriotism 
alone draws men into the Nationa! 
Guard service. There are a variety of 
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r reasons —a love of the military 
_and a desire for promotion, a 

¢ for the social affairs provided 
the National Guard organization 
. faney for the clubhouse facilities 
red by the armory, the money com- 
nsation provided for those taking 
instruction—these reasons, mixed 
patriotism, all have to be taken 
account. Perhaps the desire for 
motion is as strong as any of them. 

in any ease it is well known that one 
. great drawing cards for getting 
tional Guard recruits is the pros- 
of a war service commission or 
practical certainty of at least a 
ncommissioned grade for those who 
serve with the Guard during times of 
peace. There are units that really 
specialize in making officers. It is 
said that 135 members or former mem- 
rs of the Philadelphia City Troop 
served as officers in the World War. 
Dozens of National Guard officers 
ive been heard to speak with pride 

f the number of enlisted men of their 
organizations who qualified for com- 

missions. 

it is evident that any policy looking 
toward securing additional officers for 
National Guard war time expansion 
from any source but the National 
Guard itself would be subject to great 
riticism. Members of the Federal 
0. R. C. assigned to National Guard 
inits upon the outbreak of war would 
lace the accusation, even though un- 
spoken, that they had been content in 
days of peace to stay away from the 
rmory and count their correspond- 
‘e courses and their fifteen days of 
id training each year as sufficient 
meet their Country’s needs, where- 
s the National Guardsman had ‘‘ear- 
d on”’ for a term of years attending 


eT 





weekly drills and responding to any 
eall for emergency duty within his 
State during that period. 

If the Officers’ Reserve Corps ma- 
terial were all seasoned officers with 
war records they would eventually, 
by their ability, overcome the lack of 
cordiality which their appointment to 
a National Guard berth would occa- 
But they will not be seasoned 
officers. At present it is true that the 
bulk of the 60,000 members of the 
Federal O. R. C. have war service to 
their credit, but as the years go by 


sion. 


5 ° 
these men will be replaced by young 
graduates from colleges maintaining 
R. O. T. C. units. Such men, of course, 
But SO 


are the better type of the enlisted 


are excellent officer material. 


men doing duty, and doing it every 
week with the National Guard. 

If members of the Federal O. R. C. 
are assigned to duty with peace tim 
National Guard organizations they 
Such 


material is always needed. But the 


would, of course, be welcome. 


men thus assigned would be National 
Guardsmen and not interlopers when 
They 


would also have been taken up in the 


the time came for expansion. 


peace time officer group and would 
not, therefore, contribute toward mak- 
ing up the 8,800 additional officers 
needed for the force on a war strength 
basis. 

As the problem is studied it ap- 
pears more and more evident that the 
organization of a National Guard Of. 
ficer’s Reserve is desirable, but it is 
not so evident that the formation of 
an enlisted reserve is either so de 
sirable or so practicable. 

The 160-odd thousand men required 
to raise 22 Infantry and 4 Cavalry 
of National from 


divisions Guard 
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peace to war strength will either have 
to be secured through voluntary en 
listments in the active units or 
through the operation of a draft law, 
probably the latter. In the period 
April-June, 1917, the National Guard 
expanded under the voluntary system 
from a strength of about 100,000 to 
over 300,000. The draft cut off the 
necessity for further recruiting ef- 
forts. It is evident, however, that the 
emergency would have to be one re- 
sulting from the threat of invasion or 
from a wide-spread and concerted 
move against the Federal Govern 
ment before any overwhelming re- 
sponse could be expected from volun- 
teers. It does not appear, for example, 
that the strike situation in this coun 
try last summer constituted such a 
genuine national emergency, and if at- 
tempts had been made to increase 
greatly the strength of the National 
Guard at that time it is likely that 
resort to the draft would have been 
necessary. 

With a draft law in operation a Na- 
tional Guard enlisted reserve would 
That re- 
serve exists in the unorganized mili- 


certainly not be necessary. 


tia of this country, and since we have 
found that voluntarism cannot be de- 
pended upon to distribute military 
service equitably, it seems to be a 
waste of time and effort to attempt to 
organize a National Guard enlisted 
reserve force. 

However, when it comes to finding 
the officers for the war-strength Na- 
tional Guard we face a different situa- 
tion. The numbers involved are, of 
course, much smaller than in the case 
of the enlisted men but no system of 
voluntarism will serve as it will for 


securing enlisted men up to certain 
limits. 

The 22 National Guard divisi.ns 
now authorized will require, for way 
strength, 19,600 officers. Assuming 
that the 10,800 officers authorized for 
this force under the peace time tales 
will be enrolled, we know that 8,800 
additional officers will be required at 
once in any emergency demanding | 
mobilization of the entire Nationa 
Guard on a war basis. In addition t 
this number a constant supply of 
ficer material will be needed to 
place casualties. 

Here is where a National Guard 0 
R. C. would come in. It is reasonab| 
to assume that the 8,800 additional of 
ficers required could be drawn from 
the peace time force of 209,000 en- 
listed men without running the risk 
of commissioning men with inade 
But an over 
supply of officer material is something 


quate military training. 


unknown in our military history and 
consequently an officer’s reserve, even 
a very small one, would be of decided 
benefit. 

From the best information availa- 
ble it appears that a National Guard 
QO. R. C. in the form of a unit Reserv: 
holds the promise of being the most 
successful. In time of peace the gen- 
eral tendency of men is to be loyal 
to their local organizations, and a 
unit reserve will profit by this 
tendency. 

The building up of a unit reserve, 
say for each regiment, would have to 
be done through the efforts of those 
directly interested in the organization 
and in the maintenance of the regi 
ment itself. It is understood that 
such a system is now actually in ef 
fect in certain units of the National 
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|. Under this arrangement busi- 
. men who are too much occupied 
their affairs to attend armory 
s regularly, accept membership in 
rganization known, for example 
the ‘‘—th Infantry Regiment As- 
ition.’’ This Association has its 
cular meetings at the regimental 
ry and from time to, time the 
thereof, as their circum- 
stances permit, enroll for duty with 
Such a regi- 
ntal association or as it 
might be ealled, may also act, in a 
sense, as a body of directors looking 
fter the welfare of the regiment in 


bers 


active organization. 
reserve, 


ch they are primarily interested. 

In one such case it is known that 
, number of the members of the regi- 

ntal association are men with prior 
ommissioned experience with the or- 
ganization and they have agreed to 
accept commissions in the regiment if 
and is called into Federal 
service. In another case it is the cus- 
tom at present to give brevet commis- 
sions in the regimental reserve to 
qualified noncommissioned officers do- 
ng active duty with the companies. 

To extend this discussion any 
further is impracticable within the 
limits of this department but as 
thought is given to this problem cer- 
tain conelusions are reached: 


when it 


a) Outstanding among the various 
angles to this matter one thing seems 
to be absolutely certain, i. e., the Na- 
tional Guard will accept enlisted ma- 
terial from whatever source it may be 
fered in time of shortage but that 
service will desire, and naturally so, 
to furnish its own officers. 

b) It appears that a National 
‘uard Officers’ Reserve only is re- 
red. If the system of voluntarism 
‘pplied to aetive National Guard units 
innot fill them to war strength in an 





emergency, it is likely that no reserve 
system can be expected to do this. 
The ‘‘unit’’ form of Reserve seems to 
be the most practicable organization. 

(c) While there is something to be 
said in favor of providing a reserve 
organization for the absorption of of- 
ficers no longer capable of perform- 
ing efficient field duty, there is a 
greater field of usefulness for a regi- 
mental reserve which would require 
that the reserve membership be 
limited to the qualified noncommis- 
sioned officers and to the business 
men of the community possessed of 
the necessary qualifications for active 
commissioned service but denied ac- 
tive peace time participation in Na- 
tional Guard affairs due to the pres- 
sure of business. 


Comments on the subject covered 
by this article will be gratefully re- 
eeived by the INFANRY JOURNAL. 


® 


Secretary Weeks’ Report on the 
National Guard 


HE following extract is 
from the 
Secretary of War: 


taken 


annual report of the 


Just as the past year has been a 
year of reductions for the Regular 
Army, so has it been for the National 
Guard a year of measurable delay. 
The National Guard was given under 
the new defense project an excellent 
program of development. As in the 
ease of its associate component, the 
Regular Army, its actual accomplish- 
ments in pursuance of that project 
have been somewhat hindered by the 
present need for National and State 
policies of retrenchment. The num- 
bers of the guard have been held 
down by the failure of Federal funds 
and equipments and the training of 
units has been somewhat handicapped 
by the shortage of Regular officers 
who were available and suitable as 
instructors. Under the terms of the 


new project, the strength of the Na 
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tional Guard at the end of the past 
fiscal year was to be 238,950. Its 
actual strength was 159,658, or a 
shortage of 33 per cent. Nevertheless, 
it is gratifying to all concerned that 
the progress has been what it is and 
that the spirit of the guard is shown 
so strongly in its reconstruction. The 
States have proven most eager to do 
their share in development. The citi- 
zens have accepted the idea and have 
supported the units loyalty. The ap- 
plicants for enlistment have been in ex- 
cess of the needs. Above all, the 
spirit of cooperation between the Na- 
tional Guard and the Regular Army 
and the Officers’ Reserve Corps has 
been so good that we are assured of 
our ‘‘one Army”’ in fact, as we have 
endeavored to arouse an interest in its 
name. Nothing but finances stand be- 
tween us and a complete realization 
of the objects of the act of June 4, 
1920. The actual amounts required 
are not great, and the present indica- 
tion of enthusiastic support warrants 
the hope and belief that in a very 
short time the National Guard will be 
able to reach the proportions required 
of it in its part of our defense project. 


® 


Efficiency Reports on National 
Guard Officers 

NDER new regulations published 

in Cireular Letter No. 98, 1922, 

efficiency reports are required yearly 

on all National Guard officers. These 

reports are to be rendered on Decem- 

ber 31 of each year and in accordance 

with the printed instructions shown 
on the prescribed form (M. B. 118). 


® 


Editorial on the National Guard 


ESPITE the enthusiastic work of 
those who saw war service in 
the National Guard and who there- 
fore recognize the necessity for a 
measure of military training and de- 


spite also the new military policy of 
universal voluntary training adopted 
by the country, the National Guard 
has, after a swift growth, reached 
point of stagnation. 

At the War Department now th, 
General Staff and National Guard of 
ficers are in consultation. It appears 
impossible to carry into effect the am 
bitious program laid down by the Na 
tional Defense Act. 

There are many reasons why this 
state of affairs, amounting to little 
less than suspended animation, has 
It will not do to blame 
Congress entirely, although the eco 
nomy program has withheld instruc 
tors, curtailed training and stifled en 
thusiasm. 


come to pass. 


The States, too, must bear 
their share of the blame. The nation 
in rendering the Regular Army in 
potent as a mobile striking force, has 
put the burden of the national de 
fense directly upon the shoulders oi 
the National Guard ; that is to say, the 
responsibility for an efficient defense 
is now shared by the States. But, once 
the old pre-war facilities for housing 
and administering the National Guard 
were the States were 
averse to supplying funds to provide 
more. 


exhausted, 


It has been particularly diff 
eult, when it came to providing techn 
eal corps and Army troops for which 
the States themselves had little need 
for their own domestic purposes, to 
arouse any enthusiasm about voting 
appropriations, though Rhode Island 
on November 7 approved the bond is- 
sue for the armory of the Mounted 
Commands. 

The General Staff is composed of 
able and hard-working officers; their 
lights burn in the Army Building 
late at night; the National Guard of- 
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-s ealled upon for advice are, 
tless, the best officers available. 
oth will deserve high commenda- 
f they reach any successful solu- 
of this difficult problem. Both 
entitled to sympathy and support. 

Providence Journal. 

® 
Terrain Exercises 

UPPOSE your battalion were en- 
S gaged in a combat with the enemy. 
Your company is the battalion sup- 
port. An enemy strong point off to 
the right oblique is holding up the 
line. The battalion commander calls 
you forward and gives you an order 
to bring up your company and attack 
the strong point. You are to be sup- 
ported by a section from the machine 
gun company and a light mortar and 
37mm. gun. 

Would you know. how to go about 
the task? Would you know what 
orders and instructions to give? Would 
you know how to get your company 
into attack formation without sub- 
jecting it to ruinous casualties? Would 
you know how to handle your company 
support? Would you know what to 
do after you have run the enemy out 
of his position and released the pres- 
ure on the battalion? 

All of these questions are spectifi- 
cally answered in a new book, Ter- 
rain Exercises, by Lieut. Col. W. H. 
Waldron, Infantry, published by the 
Infantry Association. There are eight 
more excellent exercises in the book 
covering the various phases of Infan- 
try Tacties. 

A eopy of this book should be in- 
cluded in the military library of every 
National Guard company in the serv- 
ice. It contains a weatlh of up-to- 
date material that will be good for 

i to have available. 


Pride in the National Guard 

OS ANGELES, California, is justly 

proud of its National Guard In- 
fantry regiment. ‘‘ Without fuss or 
feathers,’’ says a local paper, ‘‘the 
Guard has already taken on an insti- 
tutional form and character. It is 
just as much a part of the scheme of 
things as was the old organization 
(7th Infantry, California N. G.) and, 
taken as a whole, it is far superior to 
the old one in many respects, being 
made up largely of veterans and hav- 
ing everything in the way of equip- 
ment that is available at present for 
its several requirements.”’ 

This is the sort of talk one likes to 
hear from a city that is proud of its 
fine institutions. If such a spirit pre- 
vails among the citizens of Los Ange- 
les, the young men in the 160th In- 
fantry should be counted upon to 
make as fine a record for Los Angeles as 
the men she sent overseas in France. 

Difficult problems have faced the 
Los Angeles commanders at every 
turn. War veterans who had seen 
field service and who talked about 
being ‘‘fed up’ 
first little in sympathy with the new 
plans, but gradually their apathy was 


, 


on the war were at 


overcome by the bouyant spirit which 
pervaded the growing ranks of re- 
cruits. Equipment was not easy to get 
and trained ‘‘non-coms’’ were difficult 
to find. Each step in the reorganiza- 
tion was made under difficulties. But 
the spirit and initiative of the leaders 
conquered. 

Now the ranks are full of the same 
type of citizen-soldiers that gained re- 
nown during the war. They are men, 
perpetuating the traditions of the 
Guard in this State. Like other 
States, California also appreciates 
the officers and men who have elected 
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, 


to ‘‘carry on’’ in the new National 
Guard.—160th Infantry Guardsman. 


® 
Approval of Infantry School 


HE course of instruction provided 

for the class of 86 National Guard 
Infantry officers now attending the 
Infantry School is evidently crammed 
full of meat that is being appreciated 
by the student officers. 

The following comment 
course rendered by a captain of the 
Maine National Guard Infantry is 
quoted from the monthly bulletin of 


on this 


that service: 


I wish to confess that all ideas and 
whatever conjectures I may have had 
as to the methods of instruction and 
value of the course given at this 
school were wrong, inasmuch as I had 
not begun to estimate correctly the 
value of the same, which is far greater 
than I anticipated. 

I am exceedingly regretful that lack 
of funds leaves me the only represen- 
tative of the Maine National Guard 
and 103rd Infantry at the Infantry 
School, but since such is the case I 
shall endeavor to be representative of 
both. No officer could regret his ex- 
perience here, for while one has to 
work, that is not fatal to the average 
man, and the instruction is of such 
quality that the student learns every 
minute. 


® 


Designation of National Guard 
Personnel for West Point 
Examinations 


oes War Department has desig- 
nated the following enlisted men 
of the National Guard to take the ap- 
proaching entrance examinations for 
the U. S. Military Academy: 

Staff Sergeant, Edward B. Cason, 


Service Company, 122nd Infantry, 
Georgia N. G. 


Corporal, Tracy O. Powell, ( om. 
pany G, 180th Infantry, Idaho \. Gg 

Private, First Class, M. N. Simons. 
Headquarters Company, 169th In/an- 
try, Connecticut N. G. 

Private, First Class, C. W. Kirby. 
Headquarters Company, 2nd Batta. 
lion, 155th Infantry, Mississippi \. G. 

® 
Improvement of the Service 


MONG the number of excellent 
suggestions made in reply to the 
War Department’s request for state 
ments as to how the National Guard 
service may be improved, a Nationa! 
Guard officer has presented an exce! 
lent argument for a_ systematized 
method of conducting the instructio 
of organizations in that service. 
The statement recommends that a 
detailed program of instruction fo: 
each organization be issued by the 
Corps Area Headquarters. It is further 
recommended that this program or 
schedule be so framed as to provid 
for the instruction of the unit’s mem 


**waves.”’ 


bership in three successive 
In other words the organization’s per 
sonnel is to be divided into three 
classes and advanced yearly from the 
beginning of the enlistment. 

An interesting feature of this sug- 
gestion is the recommendation that 
individual instruction predominate 
it being stated that organizational in- 
struction should be allowed to take up 
not more than one-third of the total 
time available. 

This idea will not necessarily meet 
with universal favor throughout Na 
tional Guard circles but it has its 
merits for all that. The National 


Guard service prides itself on being 
an organization whose membership 
ean be depended upon to hold posi- 
tions of authority, commissioned or 
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: ommissioned, in any future war. 
; being the case the development 

e individual in the ranks is of 
At the same time 


ee 


a ee eee ee ee Sk) meme or ee 


e importance. 
ould not be inferred that under 
a system the development of the 
sent officer personnel would be 


7 


It is an established fact 
teaching 


ected. 

one learns best by 
ers and the suggestion herein dis- 
would permit of 


being 


probably 


issed 

iw2h organization training 
en to develop in the active com- 
the self-confi- 


e required by an officer if he is 


ssioned personnel 


funetion effectively. 


3rig. Gen. James Rush Lincoln 
HreapQuARTERS Iowa NATIONAL GUARD 
ApsuTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
% Des MOoINEs 
August 15, 1922 


i 

i GENERAL ORDER | 

‘ No. 25. § 

$ ad . . 

; 1. The death of Brigadier General 


James Rush Lincoln, retired, occurred 
in Ames, Iowa, on the 4th day of 
August, 1922. 

) 


2. The military record of Briga- 
dier General James Rush Lincoln was 


; ¥ as follows: 


Served during the entire period in 
War of the Rebellion. 
U.S. A.: Brigadier General U. S. 
Vol. May 27, 1899, to Mar. 15, 1899. 
lowa National Guard: Captain Co. 
K,’’ 3rd Regiment, May 27, 1876, to 
Sept. 19, 1879. 
} Major 8th Regiment, Sept. 20, 1879, 
to June 30, 1880. 
} _ Lieut, Colonel 8th Regiment, July 1, 
P- ‘sO, to Oet. 26, 1881. 
Captain Co. ‘‘A,’’ Ist Regiment, 
Oct. 7, 1882, to May 29, 1884. 
Captain Co. ‘‘D,’’ Ist Regiment, 
May 30, 1884, to April 14, 1888. 














Lieut. Colonel, A. D. C. Staff of 
Governor, Jan. 29, 1890, to April 30, 
1890. 

Lieut. Colonel, Chief of Engineers 
and Acting Chief Signal Officer, May 
1, 1890, to April 28, 1892. 

Colonel, Inspector General, April 29, 
1892, to May 26, 1898. 

Colonel, Inspector General, Mar. 16, 
1899, to Mar. 25, 1900. 

Colonel, 5lst Regiment, Mar. 26, 
1900, to July 4, 1909. 

Brig. General 1st Brigade, July 5, 
1909, to Dee. 31, 1913. 

Retired with rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral, Jan. 1, 1914. 

3. The National Guard of Iowa 
sincerely mourns the loss of General 
James 


and extends 


their sincere sympathy to his family. 


tush Lincoln, 

4. In respect to his memory, it is 
ordered that the officers of the Na- 
tional Guard of Iowa, wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days 
from date of this order. 

By Order of the Governor: 

Louis G. LASHER, 
The Adjutant General. 


® 


National Guard and Infantry 
School 

HE Chief of Infantry is making a 

survey to determine to just what 
extent the States desire to 
make use of the facilities of the In- 
fantry School for the training and in- 
struction of the officers of the Na 
The results indicate 
that half of the States would send at 
least 10 per cent of their officers to 
the Infantry School for the National 
Guard officers course if funds were 
available for the purpose. The con- 
fidence of the National Guard authori- 
ties in the Infantry School has been 
brought about by the increased effi- 
ciency of the National Guard officers 


several 


tional Guard. 
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who have graduated at the institution 
and gone back to their organization 
in the States. Briefly, the Infantry 
School is making good and is being 
judged by the product that it pro- 
duces, 


® 


Notes of the 125th Infantry, 
Michigan National Guard 


M*: MAX R. BATCKE, 125th 
Infantry, assumed command of 
this station on November 21 and 
shortly afterwards called a conference 
of all officers for the purpose of out- 
lining his policy as post commander 
and thoroughly acquainting the offi- 
cers with his wishes. 

On Thanksgiving Eve a very suc- 
cessful dance was given at the Armory 
which was largely attended by both 
officers and men and their families. 
This is part of the program of enter- 
tainments for the winter, and the 
members of the Army and Navy Club 
were invited as well as the reserve 
officers in Detroit. The next dance 
will be part of a military night in 
which intercompany competitions will 
be run off. 

A recent memorandum from Colo- 
nel Wilson, the regimental com- 
mander, directs that on and after 
January 1, 1923, alk officers will wear 
the saber at formations and cere- 
monies. The saber adds materially to 
the appearance and smartness of offi- 
cers at such formations. 

Sunday, December 3, made regi- 
mental history in that the attendance 
for the war game was 52 officers, not 
counting Brig. Gen. Earl R. Stew- 
art, the brigade commander, and 
Col. John S. Bersey, the adjutant 
general of Michigan. The officers as- 





oy 
‘. 


ete 


sembled at 11 o’clock and at 1: 

journed for lunch at the Army ang . 
Navy Club. At 1 o’clock every oftic 4 
was in his place and the problen a 
worked until 5. Lieut. Col. W. RB a 
Wallace, the senior instructor, was 
well pleased with the results s 

by the solutions handed in. ap 


— 


tan Keskey, regimental adjutant 4 
turned in a _ solution which was 
thought worthy of publication and 
distribution to all staff officers of t] 
regiment. It is thought that thes q 
meetings will be held oftener than six 3 
weeks’ as the officers expressed them : : 
selves in favor of more frequent meet 
ings for this work. 

As part of the program to make t! 
regiment smart and snappy a requis 
tion covering the whole 125th Infa : : 
try for garrison caps was turned 
five days after receipt of Militia Bu 
reau letter No. 99. The campaign is 
sue hat is not a thing of beauty at an) 
time and is very hard to keep in shap: 
under the most favorable circun g 
stances, so that the information that 
caps were available for issue was 
eagerly received. j , 

As there is a shortage of funds for : § 
traveling and subsistence the instruc 2 
tor to the 125th Infantry has advised & P 
all company commanders who are not : 
stationed in Detroit that the sergeant | . 
instructor on duty would be sent 
their stations for such time as desired 
if arrangements could be made t 
cover actual expenses. One company j 
eommander has availed himself of this e 
offer and others are making arrange 
ments to have the sergeant stay a da) 
or two in their stations. 

Request has been made for the War 


Department training films for us 
the 125th Infantry, as this armory is 





















ed with a motion-picture pro- 

This class of training is espe- 
valuable to the recruit, as he can 
ze the explanations given. 


1 


National Guard in More Than 
One Language 
ANY of the National Guard units 
M enrolled in States along the 
ean boundary have a large per- 
tage of Spanish-speaking members. 
some cases it is more convenient to 
nsact the company’s business in 
Spanish than in English. 
Herewith is an example of a sum 
ns issued by a company com- 
der urging every member to at- 
nd armory drill: 
Senor 
Por esta, esta Ud. ordenado de 
estar presente en el cuartel el Mier- 
es, Noviembre 22, 1922, a las 8:00 
m. Es muy importante estar alli. 
Una Campaiia para reclutar se ira a 
empezar, y la ecompania headquarters 
va a hacer reorganizada. En lo fu- 
turo todos tienen que estar presentes 
Estan Uds. orgullosos del registro 
de su compania? Quieren Uds. que 
sus cheques de pago continuen? Si 
asi lo es, Uds. estaren interesados en 
atender esta junta. 
Esten a las 8:00 p. m. en el euartel 
el Miereoles, Noviembre 22, de 1922. 
Esta noticia significa negocio. 
Habra refrescos. 
® 


Regimental Publicity Bureau 
| HAVE been on duty with the 108th 
Infantry for the past year as In- 
I have visited the units of 
regiment in the various towns from 
e to time and have talked to differ- 
people concerning the National 


aT tor. 
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Guard. These talks were not confined 
to any particular class of people; prob- 
ably the subject would come up at the 
club, hotel lobby, or with the waiter, 
business man or barber, but as a whole 
they all had but a hazy idea of the 
National Guard. 


be friendly toward the local unit of 


They all appeared to 


the Guard, but nine out of ten of these 
persons did not know what regiment 


the unit belonged to. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY HANDLED BY IN 
DIVIDUAL UNITS 
After 


items concerning the National Guard, 


reading some of the news 
published in the various local papers, 
it is easy to see why the people men 
tioned in paragraph II know so little 
about the National Guard. Why? Be 
cause in these articles the local unit, 
and the local unit alone, is mentioned. 
The people are not taught that the 
local organization forms but a small 
though a vital part of a larger ma- 
They do not know that the War 
Department is endeavoring to develop 
a high state of efficiency in the Na- 
tional Guard; that in case of future 


chine. 


wars the National Guard forms a part 
of the first-line troops. They do not 
know all this, and the only way we 
can hope to reach them, is through the 
press, and I do not believe that we 
can ever hope to do this by letting each 
unit handle the newspaper propaganda 
individually. It is asking too much of 
the organization commanders; besides 
it is highly improbable that all of 
them would make good propaganda 
agents. So I am in favor of a Regi- 
mental Publicity Bureau for each regi- 
In fact, I think the plan could 
be carried much further and include 


ment. 


whole States, corps areas, etc., but I 
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will attempt to outline only the or- 
ganization for a Regimental Bureau in 
the following paragraph: 


REGIMENTAL PUBLICITY BUREAU 


(a) Station: Regimental Headquar- 
ters. 
(b) Chief: A specially selected officer. 

(1) Qualifications: Tact, good 
judgment, energy, and, if 
possible, some newspaper 
experience. It is very 
important that this offi- 
cer be able to build a 
good story if given a cer- 
tain ‘‘lead.”’ 

(c) Supervisors: The Regimental 
Commander and U. S&S. 
Army Instructor. 

(1) Assistants: A newspaper 
man who will determine 
whether certain articles 
have ‘‘news value.’’ It 
is very easy to get an ex- 
cellent newspaper man to 
act in this advisory ¢a- 
pacity if approached 
properly. 

(d) Cooperation of Newspapers: 

(1) Check all newspapers of 
district, and write a let- 
ter to each, explaining 
your reasons for asking 
their support. 

(2) If a reply is not received 
to the first letter, write a 
‘* follow up.”’ 

(3) If no reply is received to 
the ‘‘follow up,’’ go and 
see the editor in person; 
you may get a cool recep- 
tion, but remember more 
flies are caught with 
sugar than vinegar. 

(4) Upon receiving a letter 
from a newspaper pledg- 
ing support, write a brief 
letter of thanks. 


(e) News for Release: 

(1) Weigh all releases an 
termine whether 
have news value an 
help the cause of the \; 
tional Guard. 

(2) Number of. releases, 
Excellence of 4g 
rather than quantit) 
be desired. Do not 
the papers with a m: 
uninteresting details 

(3) Features: Play up 
units as much as pos 
in the releases for t!} 
small-town papers. 

(f) Camp Publicity: 

(1) All people are interested 
military camps. Sx 
daily résumé of events 
such as reviews of dis 
tinguished persons, et 
to local papers of 
district; feature loca 
units. 

(g) Miscellaneous: 

(1) Instructors should organ 
ize bureau, write letters 
to editors, ete. <A federa 
representative has mor 
or less prestige. 

(2) Where Infantry, Cavalry 
Field Artillery, ete 
units are in one district 
there should be heart) 
cooperation among them 

(3) Different instructors and 
publicity bureau chiefs 
will have different ideas 
as to what makes good 
newspaper ‘‘dope,’’ but 
this phase must necessa 
rily be left to their good 
judgment and common 
sense. 


(4) Remember no good mov 
ment or reform was eve! 
**put across’’ without the 
support of the press 
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Leadership’ 


the limited time of half an hour: it is 
to cover such a large subject as 
ship. But the following remarks may 
insight into some of the requisites 
leadership. 
fective military leadership rests, not up- 
rce, but upon the spirit of confidence 
ed in enlisted men and subordinates. 
ership is the most important element in 
\rmy organization. If you haven't the 
r kind of leadership nothing can be ac- 





lished. On the front, your men scatter 
many kilometers, in shell holes, in 


kb 


scam ical cate hah 


hes, in the woods, out of your sight and 
f your control. But if they are imbued 
tl 
w where you want them to go, and they 


e proper spirit and discipline, they 


g But without this spirit and discipline, 
is without proper leadership, these men 
ttered over the terrain are very likely to 
iy where they are when ordered to go for- 
ird. The whole command is liable to stop 
where the men are not properly disciplined 
ind lead, and it is not stopped by the Divi- 
Commander, the Brigade Commander, 
r the Regimental Commander, it is stopped 
by the private. 
Don’t try to instill discipline with the aid 
of a club. It may do on a drill ground, but 





t is no good in battle. When you make 
ittack after attack, when your men are lack- 

g water and food, when they have been with- 

i out sleep for days and you are required to 
make one or more advance, this is the time— 
this is the supreme test—when your men must 
go forward and if you are a real leader, they 
will unhesitatingly go. 

Four principal qualities make leadership: 
Character, intelligence, physique, and cheer- 
fulness. It is through the character of offi- 

, the honesty of their purpose and earn- 
estness of their effort that confidence is 
ised in subordinates. You must do more 
train your men as efficient soldiers. You 

ist be interested in their welfare, in their 
rts and comforts. Look to the mess. See 





Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
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that they have sufficient blankets. See that 
their quarters are comfortable and clean. In 
time of battle you must now and then go 
where the fight is thickest to show them that 
you know the conditions they are facing. No 
matter how high your rank, your personal 
interest in your men, both in peace and war, 
must be shown. It is the ability to make 
the private in the front rank go forward 
when he doesn’t want to go that constitutes 
real leadership. Put yourself in the private’s 
place. Understand his problems. He is 
human; he has the same ideas, the same fears, 
and the same aspirations that we have. Talk 
to him. Show your sympathy for him. Help 
him out every way you can. 

Be an example to your men in neatness and 
military bearing. Men are quick to imitate 
their officers. Whatever you do, do it 
thoroughly. Require everything that is done 
in your organization to be done thoroughly 
and efficiently. Then your organization will 
be taken notice of, and your men will be 
proud of their organization. When it be- 
comes known that you do things thoroughly 
and efficiently, your subordinates will mould 
their actions after your acts. 

Another factor in the character of a 
leader is the will to win. Endurance—fight- 
ing just a little longer than your opponent 
is a requisite for that success which instills 
into others confidence in you as a leader. 

Encourage esprit de corps. Point out to 
your men that it is a privilege to wear the 
shoulder insignia of the organization. En- 
courage physical development, neatness of 
dress, and make the men feel proud of their 
organization. 

The second quality of leadership is intelli- 
gence. This includes judgment and common 
sense. If a march is to be made, the route 
should be reconnoitered beforehand. Men 
who march long miles through the mistake 
of their commander lose much of their feel 
ing of respect for him. 

Apportion details and subordinate com 


mand functions to your subordinates. Make 
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leaders and executives of them, develop them. 
The leader’s energy should be reserved for 
higher things. 

Knowledge of the profession, obtained by 
study and experience, so that those under 
you may have confidence in your judgment 
decisions is another of the mental re- 
This 
have a knowledge of the duties of everyone 


and 


quisites. means that a leader should 
under him, from a private to the highest com- 
missioned rank; and the ability to apply this 
knowledge to practically every case that may 
come up. 


0) 


Change of Address 


There are scattered throughout the coun- 
try hundreds and hundreds of Reserve Offi- 
cers that cannot be located by the War De- 
partment or by the officers with the Divi- 
sions and nondivisional groups. This situa- 
tion has come about due to the failure of of- 
ficers to keep the War Department and the 
Chief of Staff of the Unit to which they are 
This 
is such an important matter that it should 
A post card giving the 


assigned advised of changes of address. 


not be overlooked. 
name and new address is all that is neces- 
sary. If it attended to the Chief of 
Staff cannot send out the mail matter that 


is not 


you are due to receive and you miss a lot of 
material that you should have. - Don’t over- 
look this proposition. It is a part of the 
military game just as much as other activi- 


ties that you engage in. 


® 


The Ohio Association 
The Ohio Officers 
was organized at Columbus November 17 at 
the The 
provides for ten district associations in the 


Association of Reserve 


Annual Convention. Constitution 
State the organization of which are to be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 

The officers elected were: President, Colonel 
Edward Orton, Q. M. C.; 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph W. Viner, Infantry; Sec- 
Sechterman, Infantry; 
D. 


Vice-President, 


retary, Major A. J. 


Treasurer, Lieut.-Col. R. Sharpe, Jr., 
Cavalry. 

The following Resolutions were adopted by 
the convention: 

Whereas, The Reserve Officers Association 


of the United States came into existence and 


Officers’ Departme nt 


adopted a constitution in meeting at 
ington, D. C., October 4, 1922, and 
Whereas, The Reserve Officers of 0} 
day in session, formed the Reserve ( 
Association of Ohio, a State organizat 
a part of the Reserve Officers Associat 
the United States, and 
Whereas, The purpose and object 
organization is to support and assist 
development and execution of a M 
policy for the United States which sha 
vide adequate National Defense, and 
Whereas, Strength and accomplishm: 
purpose lies in unity of action and organiz 
association; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we recommend and 
that every Reserve Officer join or as 
the formation of district organizatior 
ordinate to this association and in k 
with the provisions of the National and Stat 
Constitutions; and, be it further 
Resolved, That Reserve Officers t 
upon themselves individually to interest \ 


men of their community in the matter of | re 


paring themselves for eventual comm 
in the Reserve Corps; and, be it furthe: 

Resolved, That every district associatio: 
honorable means acquaint all the represent 
tives of Congress from said district wit! 
necessity of providing adequate approp: 
tions for the Annual Reserve Officers ( 
contemplated in the National Defense A 
and to report any comment or expressio 
opinion emanated from said represent 
to the 
sociation of Ohio. 

For the first time in its history 
country has adopted a definite military pol 
in the existing National Defense Act. \ 
heartly approve the underlying principles 
this act by which the Regular Army, Nati 
Guard, and the Reserve Corps 


are 


ordinated into a harmonious defensive forc 


We as thoroughly disapprove of the il! 
vised drastic amendments which have reduc 
the strength of the permanent establishm« 
to 12,000 officers and 125,000 enlisted me 
The safety of our country requires an acd 
quate defensive force for any eventualit 


President of the Reserve Officers As 


We believe that the present reduction in tl 


strength of the permanent 
jeopardizes that safety. 


establishment 


We therefore favor the restoration of th 


Army to 175,000 enlisted men together wit 


the necessary officers as the minimum regula: 


force commensurate with our needs. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Asso: 
tion, composed very largely of men who | 
served as officers in the World war, who 
mindful of their obligations 


as patr 


American citizens to yield disinterested pu! 
lic service to their Government, in times 0! 
peace as well as war, and who have acc: 
commissions in the Organized Reserve, 
the intention of rendering such service in the 
way for which their training and experiecr 























them, now respectfully demand that 
ess shall keep its compact with them 
th the American people, by making the 
iry appropriations to enable the Or- 
| Reserves to become a real and de- 
le factor in the scheme of National 

s- To do less than this will be sub- 
e of the whole spirit of the National De- 

Act, and will ruin the chance still re- 

g to utilize the services and secure the 

ed interest of many thousands of of- 

ind men whose military training and 
ive been purchased at such a staggering 
to the nation, and which constitutes one 
few assets remaining from the terri 

s of that struggle. 

It Further Resolved, That for the fiscal 

1923-24, as beginning, the modest 

t to be appropriated sufficient to give 
nimum training of 15 days to one-third 

the total number of Reserve Officers now 

commissions and not in any case 

than 15,000 officers and additional train- 

to group of 200 officers as may be se- 

ind are willing to give their time for 

purpose for an additional period of 75 

_ which sum estimated by the War De- 
rtment at approximately $3,000,000.00. 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Conven- 

irge passage of such laws by Congress 

t will create sufficient funds to be placed 

the hands of the constituted authorities 

the complete operation of the National 
Defense Act and all of its coordinating 
endments excepting such amendment or 
endments that have for its purpose the re- 
tion of the personnel below that amount 
stated in the recommendations of the Com- 
inding General Pershing. 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Reserve 
Officers Association of Ohio in convention as- 
sembled, indorse and subscribe to the gen- 

il plans for National Defense as outlined 

General Pershing in his speech at New 
York City last night and as expressed by the 
\merican Legion at its fourth National Con 
ention at New Orleans; to the effect that 

se the United States of America is at 
time in the future forced to wage an 


extensive war, that all the national resources 


mobilized by conscription or otherwise in- 

iding industrial, agricultural and profes- 

mal resources as well as the man-power 
is called to the colors. 

3e It Further Resolved, That this conven- 
endorse all of the resolutions of the Na- 
nal Convention of Reserve Officers on 

October 3, 1922. A copy of same is herein 
ited and made a part of the proceedings ot 


convention. 
® 


Training for 1923 


Budget which has been presented to 


gress provides for about the same train- 
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ing for Reserve Officers as that of last 
summer. 

It is understood that 100 officers in each 
corps area will be called to active duty with 
their own Consent for a period of 45 days 
and they are to be selected from those who 
are to take the 15 days’ training. There 
will be funds sufficient to call a total of 
about 15,000 officers for the regular 15 days’ 
training period. 

Officers of Infantry who desire to take 
the training should get in their applications 
to Corps Area Commanders at an early date 
in order that they may be assured a place 
on the list. 


I 


Alabama Organizes 


The Reserve Officers of Alabama met in 
convention at Birmingham on November 23 
and perfected the organization of the Ala- 
bama branch of Reserve Officers’ Association 
The officers of the Branch are: President, Col 
John S. Sewell, 312th Engineers; First Vice 
President, Lieut.-Col. W. S. Pritchard, F. A.: 
Second Vice-President, Major Wm. M 
Weston, 345th Infantry; Treasurer, Major 
M. M. Ullman, J. A. G. Department; Acting 
Secretary, Lieut.-Col. W. G. Obear, Infantry. 

The following is an extract from a most 
important resolution adopted by the Branch 
Association: 


Be It Resolved, (1) That we heartily 
endorse the National Defense Act, as 
amended by the Act of 1920, and the an 
nounced policies of the War Department for 
carrying into effect this Act, which for the 
first time in our national existence gives us 
by law a sound military policy; 

(2) That we urgently recommend that 
the National Defense Act be still further 
amended so that to guarantee for the future 
equal military service for all by authorizing 
the President, when Congress shall have de- 
clared an emergency to exist which calls for 
an increase of the military establishment, to 
draft into service of the United States such 
members of the unorganized militia as he 
may deem necessary, provided, that all per- 
sons drafted into service between the ages 
of 21 and 30, or such other limits as the 
President may fix, shall be drafted without 
exemption on account of industrial occupa- 
tion; and provided further, that there shall 
be no exemption of any kind from military 
service on account of religious or other con- 
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scientious grounds; that the profit be taken 
out of war by granting to the President au- 
thority to fix and stabilize prices for services 
and commodities declared to be essential for 
the Government or the civilian population; 
and to determine and proclaim the material 
resources, industrial organizations and serv- 
ices over which the Government control is 
necessary to the successful termination of an 
emergency, and such control shall be exercised 
by him through agencies then existing or 
which he may create for such purposes: 

(3) That we view with alarm the efforts 
from certain quarters to cripple, if not de- 
stroy, our Regular Army, which in our 
opinion should never be less than 13,000 of- 
ficers and 150,000 men with the proper share 
of trained non-commissioned officers, all kept 
to the highest possible state of efficiency; 

(4) That we heartily endorse the National 
Guard of the several states, which rendered 
such valuable service in the World War, and 
we urge that it be maintained at its maxi- 
mum strength and efficiency; 

(5) That we approve of the plans for 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, which 
we believe will furnish the Government in 
time of war with a considerable nucleus of 
voluntarily trained officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, to take the places of those 
veterans of the World War who must neces- 
sarily step aside as the years go by; and 

(6) That we especially urge that Con- 
gress take no backward step in the plans to 
organize and train that large body of citi- 
zens who are to compose our Organized Re- 
serves, which will constitute the bulk of the 
armies for war, and we ask that appropria- 
tions be made commensurate with the plans 
of the War Department for this force. 


The Association adopted other resolutions 
regarding the strength of the Navy; the de- 
tails of field training for Reserve Officers; 
the protection of the flag and the uniform 
of the Army from misuse; recommending 
necessary clerical assistants for Executive Of- 
ficer of regiments; endorsing proposed legis- 
lation relating to longevity pay for Reserve 
Officers with National Guard Service; and 
recommending an amendment of S. R. 43 with 
respect to the necessity for a Reserve Offi- 
cer having the endorsement and recommenda- 
tion of the Governor of his State in order 
to make him eligible for duty with the Gen- 
eral Staff. 

The Alabama Branch starts out with a 
goodly membership and the character of the 
officers at the helm of it insures its success. 


Extracts from Talk to Reserve 
Officers 


The following extracts are from a (alk 
given by Major John Scott, nfantry, b 
the assembled Reserve Officers of the Dis 
of Columbia. There is a lot of good w! 
some common sense in them: 


The Officers’ Reserve Corps, as a part of 
the Army of the United States, is the r 
of Congressional action which attempts t 
correct one of our errors of unprepared 
as a lesson from the war. The success of 
this important component of the national ce 
fense depends upon the efficiency of its off 
cers to meet the test of battle. We | 
learn to be good swimmers if we want 
act as life savers. It is bad business | 
ing to swim after one jumps into deep water 


* * * 


A feature of our part of the World Wa: 
was that our teamwork was not the bes! 
Many officers were necessarily centered 
their own command, and their own specifi 
duty. They did wonders in learning their 
own job; but they had little chance to k 
that of the other man. This fostered a te: 
dency toward too much individualism, 
not enough teamplay and _ intelligent 
operation. 

7 * . 

The art of correct understanding of a 
order from a superior, or estimating th 
situation and transmitting your own orders 
is not a natural instinct. It can only be a 
quired by long practice. Orders must be as 
short as possible and so worded that the 
cannot be misunderstood or misconstruc 
Failure in teamwork cost lives. 


® 


Terrain Exercises 
The series of Terrain Exercises which has 
been running in this department of the Iy- 
FANTRY JourNAL for the past year has been 
concluded. 


There has been such a demand for the 
material contained in this series of Exercises 
that we have decided to publish them in book 
form. The Exercises have accordingly be: 
carefully gone over and revised. Several 
more have been added and the whole pu! 
lished in a handsome volume of nearly 400 
pages which is now ready for distributior 
An advertisement and order blank for th« 
book will be found in the front ad. sect 
of the Journat. The complete book contains 
Terrain Exercises covering the following 
subjects: Attack of Strong Point, Rifle Com- 
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Approach March and Deployment; 
sive Position; Employment of Machine 





Company Supporting Rifle Companies; 
\dvance Guard; A Flank Guard; Post- 
Outpost; A Visiting Patrol and a 





noitering Patrol. 
eserve Officers will find the text interest- 
It will prepare you 
at the 


ind instructive. 
4 ; : 

; the tactical work summer train- 
imps and give you a grounding in the 
; tion of Tactical problems not otherwise 
% 





nable. 


“ws 


® 
98th Division Meeting 


\ man in the Army stands upon his own 
ndation. Buddyism is a wonderful thing 
| no college companionship can compare 
, it.” Thus spoke Brigadier General Wil- 
1 Weigel before a meeting of the Finger 
Lakes Sector of the Association of the Army 


on pve sgl SRA dite: cable: <oitia Sdretad 


f the United States at Elmira, N. Y., De- 
* ber 7th. 
4 Colonel Willis Uline, Chief of Staff of the 
; 18 Division, and Lieut. Col. K. T. Smith, 
; stant Chief of Staff of the 98th Division, 


iddressed the meeting. 

The Finger Lakes Sector consists of Re- 
serve Officers of the 37th Congressional Dis- 
trict and has approximately 200 members. 
It is proving most popular in its mission. 
bi-monthly dinners are held at various points 

the district at which meetings prominent 
\rmy officers generally attend. 





Colonel Uline first was called upon to speak 
“Each 


tockholder in the United States Government 


nd said in part: individual is a 
nd it is his duty to accomplish, by vote, of 
the men in the Congress, that the country 
An appeal should be made to 


men in power to insure our country 


ee nee int Se 


prepared. 


2 


igainst needless loss of life and fortune 


through unpreparedness which was a big les- 
son of the World War. The 98th 


has done considerable toward placing central, 


Division 


southern and western New York on the mili- 
tary map. The results already obtained are 

st gratifying but they only are the be- 
ginning of bigger things. 

“You who had active service overseas know 
Errors were made 
there but now we have together the master 

itary minds who are mapping out plans 

) prevent a recurrence of those errors.” 
Colonel Uline advised every man to take 


it was accomplished. 









the 
which are being offered, stating they present 
things most vital and keep one posted to 
the minute in military affairs. 


advantage of correspondence courses 


The speaker urged the necessity of keep 
ing in condition, for the time may come when 
“There will be 
wars as long as there is hatred and ani- 
mosity,” said Colonel Uline. “We 
prepared and the only way it can be ac- 


Reserve Officers are needed. 
must be 


complished is by keeping fit for duty at all 
times.” 
Brigadier General Weigel stated: “The 
best element of the land is found among the 
reserve organizations and it is their place 
of the 


for proper consideration and preparedness. 


to make demands men in Congress 
“Buddyism and comradship is one of the 
greatest of all things. 


ship can compare with it. 


No college companion- 
That spirit of 
facing the crisis together instills in each a 
spirit of comradship which cannot be over- 
come. A man in the Army stands upon his 
own foundation. We don’t know whether he 
is a West Pointer or not, and these gather- 
They 


This organization is a big factor in National 


ings are good examples. are great. 
defense and is one to be proud of. 

“At no time in history were conditions as 
The 
Germany and all Europe. 


critical as today. unsettled affairs in 
Selfishness ever 
will exist. Germany is branching out all over 
We 


long as there are two women and one man 


the world as before. will have war as 


or two men and one woman. This reserve 
movement is the greatest thing of all time 
for it helps in preparedness so necessary. 
General Pershing is delighted with the move- 
ment and I am for it at all times.” 

General Weigel also stated the success of 
an officer depends upon his ability to know 
and understand his men. “He should know 
each individual and his characteristics to be 
successful.” 

Lieut. Col. Smith detail the 
use of the rifle and outlined the importance 
of musketry. 


through Infantry team work,” said Colonel 


described in 


“Future battles will be won 
Smith, “and the advancement in that art has 
been remarkable during the past few years.” 
Republican Gale H. 
Stalker was present and expressed his favor- 
able of the 
meeting and his sympathies with the speakers’ 
subjects. M. C. Jackson, 


Congressman-elect 


impression organization and 
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Development of Offensive Combat * 


Paragraph 
Steps of the Offensive 1 
The Advance in Route Column — 
The Approach March 3 
The Attack + 
The Assault 5 
Reorganization 6 
Pursuit 7 
Organization of the Ground y 


1. Steps of the Offensive.—(a) In offen- 
sive combat, all Infantry units pass through 
certain successive steps. ‘These steps in their 


usual order of sequence are (see Plate I): 
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PLATE I 
Progress of an Infantry Attack 


The advance in route column (reconnais- 
sance). 

The approach march (deployment). 

The attack (fire and movement). 

The assault. 

Reorganization. 

Pursuit or organization of the ground. 


(b) In most cases, the enemy will occupy 
several positions, one behind the other, instead 
of a single position as shown in Plate I. In 


such cases, instead of one attack and one as- 


1 Prepared at the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


sault, there will be several successive att 
and assaults (see Plate II). 
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PLATE II ‘ 
The Steps of the Offensive When the 
Enemy Occupies Several Successive 4 
Positions 4 
(c) In some cases, the advance to the en ; 
emy’s first position will be made under th z 


cover of a moving curtain of artillery fi: 
called a rolling barrage. In such a case 1! 
fantry units advance to the enemy’s first posi 
tion without going through the step called 
the attack. 


2 The Advance in Route Column. 


fo SBR Cote 


Infantry units begin an offensive by adva! 
ing towards the enemy in column of squ 























me other close-order formation suitable 


marching. This is called the advance in 
column. 

The object of the advance in route 
in is to place the different units in 
aratory positions from which they can 
readily moved to their allotted tasks. 

rhe troops are kept in column of 
ids (or similar formation), as long as it is 
fe to do so, because this formation is best 
only for marching but also for facility of 


trol by the leaders. 








3 
j 1) However, during the advance in route 
lumn, large bodies of troops are not kept 
: 1 single column because it takes a long 
: for a large body of troops to get into 
tle formation. Therefore, as they draw 
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near the enemy the large units are broken 
up into separate columns which march par- 
allel to each other, each column keeping in 
touch with adjacent columns. This breaking 
up of a column into separate columns usually 
break 


into separate regimental columns and regi 


takes place gradually. Brigades up 
ments break up into battalion columns and so 
on through the smaller units, each remain- 
ing in column of route until it becomes neces- 
sary to take up an extended order formation 
(see Plate IIT). 

(¢) Troops in close-order formation may 
if 
jected to hostile fire as they present a large 


suffer heavy losses in a short time sub 


concentrated target. Therefore while advanc- 


ing in route column, each separate column 
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PLATE Ill 
The Advance in Route Column 
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sends out one or more covering detachments 
to obtain information of the enemy and to 
give timely warning so that units in close 
order can before 
The work per- 
these covering detachments is 
called reconnaissance. 


their formation 
coming under hostile fire. 


formed by 


change 


(f) By means of reconnaissance, the en- 
emy’s position, the location of his flanks, the 
character of the terrain and the nature of the 
hostile field works 
commanders 


are determined so that 
can act intelligently. 
airplanes, if available, 
work, but the bulk of the detailed recon- 
naissance is done by Infantry. 

(g) The difficulty of reconnaissance in- 
creases in proportion to the measures adopted 
by the enemy to screen himself. 

(h) The of the 
party is determined by the character of the 
information desired and the nature of the 
hostile screen. 


Cavalry 


and assist in this 


strength reconnoitering 


In exceptional cases, as much 
as a battalion is necessary to break through 
the hostile screen to enable the commander or 
officer in charge to reconnoiter in person. It 
is frequently necessary to send forward a 
thin skirmish line to induce the enemy to 
open fire and reveal his position. 

(i) A large reconnoitering party is con- 
ducted so as to open the way for small pa- 
trols, to serve as a supporting force or rally- 
ing point for them, and to receive and trans- 
mit information (see Plate IV). 
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PLATE IV 
Reconnaissance 


(j) In order to surprise the enemy, th: 
vance in route column will often be 
under the cover of darkness so that h 
airplanes cannot observe the mover 
Troops then do their marching at night, 
cealing themselves by day in woods 
buildings. 

3. The Approach March.—-(a) The 
proach march is the advance from the 
where the zone of hostile fire is entere: 
to the point where it becomes necessa1 
return the enemy’s fire in order to cont 
without undue losses. 

(5) After entering the zone of hostik 
Infantry ordinarily advances a long dist 
before it is justified in opening fire. Int 
try cannot combat the enemy’s artiller) 
his high-flying airplanes and it is at a 
advantage if it attempts to combat 
enemy’s long range rifle and machine 
fire, for by stopping to do so it prov 
a stationary target upon which the ho 
artillery can easily range and, besides, 
serious damage can be inflicted upon 
enemy with long-range Infantry fire. 

(c) Therefore, Infantry units ignore host 
artillery fire, high-flying airplanes, and 
range rifle aud machine gun fire and, by t 
ing fuli advantage of cover and of the 
cipline of the troops, continue to adva 
rapidly until within effective range of 
enemy’s Infantry before opening fire. IP 
tection against low-flying airplancs is assur 
by the assignment of machine guns and | 
toons of riflemen to anti-aircraft 
Supporting artillery may open fire on host 
batteries which have been located by a 
plane reconnaissance. 

(d) However, rapid advance and the ut 


zation of cover are not sufficient protect 


against hostile artillery fire, aerial bombi: 


and long range rifle and machine gun f 
In addition, Infantry units must change t! 


formation from route column to an approa 


formation so that concentrated targets 
not be offered to the enemy’s fire and so t! 
the troops will be suitably disposed to t 
up the fire fight when they reach a po 
within effective range of the enemy and 
continue it to a successful conclusion. | 
arrangement of troops in combat format 
is called deployment. 

(e) As a general rule, a zone of advanc 
a definite frontage is assigned to each u 


missio: 
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From 
vidth of the zone of advance or the front- 


taking up the approach march. 


ssigned, other factors, such as the na- 
\f. the terrain, being also considered, 
init commander decides how to dispose 
mponent parts of his command. 


It will generally be necessary at some 


of the combat to use all the troops in 
r to. gain decisive results, but in the be- 
g each commander usually holds out 
rtion of his units for emergencies. The 
on which platoon and company com- 
ers hold out is called a support, while 
held out by the commanders of units 

than a company is called a reserve. 
remainder of a unit is called its as- 
ting echelon (see Plates V and VI). 
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PLATE V 


The Deployment of a Brigade 


}) The strength of the portion of a unit 
in support or reserve is controlled 


gely by the front over which it must de- 


However, frontages are usually as- 


ed so that platoons can begin the action 


one section in support, companies with 
or two platoons in support and the larger 
with one-sixth to two-thirds in reserve. 
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(h) The holding out of supports and re- 
serves at the beginning of an action results 
in what is called deployment in depth. 

(i) Deployment of a unit is complete and 
a unit is said to be deployed for attack, when 
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PLATE VI 
The Deployment of an Assault Rifle 
Company 


its elements are disposed so that the front 
assigned to it can be covered with fire and 
when its leading platoons are able to open 
fire either immediately, without change of 
formation, or after a simple and prescribed 
change. 

(j) Deployment may take place gradually 
during the approach march or complete de 
ployment may be made direct from route 
column. When deployment takes place gradu 
ally, it is usually an expansion of the route 
column into smaller columns, which are suc 
cessively broken up into still smaller columns, 
until deployment is complete. 

(k) During the approach march, sufficient 
distance and material is maintained between 
columns to prevent any two of them being 
taken under the burst of the same hostile shell 
or aerial bomb (see Plate VII). 
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PLATE VII 
The Separation of Small Columns in the 
Approach March in Order to Avoid Two 
Elements Coming Under the Same Burst 
of a Single Hostile Shell or Aerial Bomb 


(1) When the approach march is conducted 
by daylight, units are usually disposed from 
the beginning in echelons corresponding to 
When the ap- 
proach march is made at night, units usually 


those of complete deployment. 


advance by battalions with the small columns 
disposed one behind the other until the so- 
called line of departure or “jump-off” line is 
reached, where the deployment for attack is 
made. 

(m) By daylight, the approach march is 
conducted in a series of bounds, direction 
Each 
small column directs its march from one to 


being usually maintained by compass. 


another of the successive points which define 
the route of advance. 

(n) During the approach march, systematic 
reconnaissance is carried out with a view to 
locating shelled and gassed areas. These 


areas and other points, such as_ villages, 
defiles, and small woods, likely to have be« 
registered by hostile artillery fire, are avoided 
(0) In the approach march, it will som 
times be necessary to cross fire swept zones 
by or having individuals work their way for 
ward separately and reform on a designated 


position. This method of advance is calle 
infiltration. 
(p) It will frequently be necessary during 


the approach march for Infantry to pas 
through deployed artillery. This is don« 

such manner as will interfere as little as 
possible with the latter’s fire, and never so 
as to cause that fire to cease entirely. As 


far as practicable, advantage is taken of i1 


tervals in the line. 
4. The Attack.—(a) When the effectiveness 
of hostile fire makes it necessary for the In- 
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to return the enemy’s fire in order to 
ie the advance without excessive losses, 
dvance by fire and movement is begun. 
called the attack. 
At the first firing position, each at- 
unit seeks to gain fire superiority 


e enemy to its front. Fire superiority 
ined by subjecting the enemy to such 
fire that his fire becomes so inaccurate 

ninishes so in volume that it is no longer 
ve. This sometimes necessitates a steady 
te fire for a long time. 

Once fire superiority has been gained, a 
ient number of weapons must be con- 


in action to maintain it. Therefore, 
er advance is made by infiltration or by 
essive rushes of fractions of the troops 
gaged in the fire fight. The movement of 
incing fractions is covered by the fire of 
hose remaining in position. The size of the 


tion advancing is 


fz 


determined by the 
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PLATE VIII 
The Character of the Resistance Usually 
Encountered and the Enemy’s Usual Meth- 
od of Limiting Penetration by Counter- 
Attack 
(a) Attacks which encounter strong re- 
sistance in their front. 
Attack which has penetrated the hos- 
tile front. 
(c) Hostile counter attack made to over- 
whelm the assaulting elements which 
have penetrated the hostile front. 
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amount of fire which can be spared without 
losing fire superiority. 

(d) Every lull in hostile fire is utilized to 
push groups to the front and occupy the na 
tural strong points of the terrain from which 
covering fire, particularly that of automatic 
can be facilitate the 


further progress of the assaulting units. 


weapons, delivered to 


(e) The attack will not generally encounter 
a uniformly held continuous line of defense 
It will have to overcome a defense disposed 
in depth consisting of a series of centers of 
resistance or strong 


points covering the 


main routes of advance, with relatively 
lightly held intervening intervals. By a stub 
born defense of these localities, the defens« 
will seek to limit the penetrating action of 
the attack and overwhelm by counter-attack 
the assaulting elements which succeed in pene 
Plate VIII). There 
will consequently be inequality in the resist 
front of attack and 


as a result the assaulting units will not make 


trating its front (see 


ance encountered on the 


uniform progress. Each unit presses on as 
rapidly as possible ‘within its own zone of 
action but certain units of considerable size 
will be held up by strong resistance while 
others which encounter only minor resistance 


will be able to advance. The latter press on 


without regard to the progress of the units 
held up and then attempt to outflank the main 
The bat 


hostile resistances (see Plate IX). 
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PLATE IX 


The Outflanking of a Strong Hostile 
Resistance 


of local 


carried on by units of varying size. 


tle thus becomes a series combats 

(f) Sections of the assaulting echelon held 
up are not reenforced when the resistance in 
their front can be outflanked. By their own 
fire and that of the accompanying weapons, 
they attempt to nentralize or mask the oppos 
ing resistances and prevent them from en- 
filading the attacking elements advancing or 
their flanks. 
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(g) Assaulting units endeavor to obtain 
superiority of fire over the defensive ele- 
ments into which the hostile dispositions are 
broken up by enveloping action (see Plate 
X). The leading elements of each unit ad- 
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PLATE X 


Enveloping a Strong Hostile Resistance 
Which Has Been Outflanked 


vance straight to the front, push as closely 
as possible to the hostile position and im- 
mobilize the enemy with fire. While this is 
being done, additional forces (supports and 
reserves) are brought up on the flanks to en- 
velop the enemy or gain his rear. The ad- 
vantage of the enveloping action consists in 
the longer line with consequent superiority in 
the number of weapons in action and in 
covergent fire as opposed to the enemy’s di- 
vergent fire (see Plate XI). 
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PLATE XI 
The Advantages of Enveloping Action 





(h) In many cases, however, the mutual 
flanking fire of hostile centers of resistance 
will be unfavorable to enveloping action. In 
such case, frontal attack is necessary. 


(i) During the attack, supports and re- 
serves do not passively follow the troops en- 
gaged in the fire fight. On the contrary, one 
of the purposes of the disposition in depth is 
to enable the attacking units to act in any 
direction. 


(1) Supports are employed to reenforce 
the assaulting echelon and protect its flanks. 
Reenforcements may take place by increasing 
the density of the echelon (see Plate XII 


(a)), by filling in gaps (see Plate XII 
or by prolongation of the echelon (see P\ate 
XII (c)) (enveloping action). 


ASSAULTING cre 








SUPPORT 
PLATE XIlI-(a) 


Support Reinforcing the Assaulting 
Echelon by Increasing Its Density 
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PLATE XIlI-(b) 


Support Reinforcing the Assaulting 
Echelon by Filling a Gap 


a, ASSAULTING ECHELON 





PLATE XIlI-(c) 


Reinforcing the 
Echelon by Prolonging the Echelon 


Support Assaulting 


(2) Reserves are employed primarily to et 
velop points of resistance outflanked by th 
assaulting echelon, to continue the action of 
assaulting echelons which have disorganized, 
depleted, or exhausted, and to take in fiank 
hostile counter-attacks directed at a sectior 
of the assaulting echelon (see Plates XII! 
(a), (b), (¢), and (d)). 

5. The Assault.—(a) The assault is the last 
advance to the enemy’s position without ir 
termediate halt. 

(6) Assaults are of two kinds, viz: 

(1) General assaults. 

(2) Local assaults. 
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PLATE XIll-a 


Reserve Enveloping Point of Resistance 
Which Has Been Outflanked 
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PLATE XIlII-b 
Reserve Making a Passage of Lines 


) General Assaults—(1) A general as- 
‘ult is an assault on an extended front. Such 
issaults are practicable only when the oppos- 
g troops have been in close contact for a 
siderable time. 
2) General assaults are often made under 
protection of a rolling barrage. In such 
, complete deployment is made, before 
assault is launched. In making the as- 








sault, Infantry units advance in an orderly 
manner under cover of the rolilng barrage, 
the leading elements following the barrage as 
closely as possible consistent with safety from 
hostile fire, until close to the enemy’s posi 
tion when the general assault breaks up into 
local assaults. 

(3) General assaults are sometimes pro- 
duced wy the employment of divisions and 
larger reserves to strike a decisive blow 
against some part of the hostile line. In 
such cases, all the fire available, particularly 
that of the artillery, is brought to bear on 
the decisive part of the battlefield and under 
cover of this fire the Infantry advances 
rapidiy to the assault of the enemy’s position 
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PLATE XIll-c 
Reserve Employed to Take in Flank a 
Hostile Counter Attack Directed at a 
Selection of the Assaulting Echelon 
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PLATE XIll-d 


Reserve Employed to Attack Enemy 
Counter Attacking Troops in Flank 


























(d) Local Assaults. 
an assault initiated and executed by a small 


(1) A local assault is 
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unit (squad, section, platoon, company or bat- 
talion), in order to take immediate advantage 
of a weakening in the hostile resistance. They 
are delivered by each unit at the earliest mo- 
ment that promises success. 

(2) Local assaults are usually executed by 
advancing and firing simultaneously. Auto- 
matic riflemen advance at a walk firing from 
the hip; riflemen advance at a walk, stop 
every few steps to fire standing, and reload 
while advancing. This class of fire is called 
assault fire. 

(3) Sometimes in making local assaults, the 
rifle and automatic rifle fire can be dispensed 
with. In such cases, the assaulting troops 
make their final advance to the enemy's posi- 
tion either at a walk or run. 

(4) Another class of local assault is the 
prepared assault. A prepared assault is one 
made on a portion of the enemy’s position 
which can be taken only by a frontal attack, 
supported by artillery. In such a case, a 
heavy volume of artillery, machine gun, 3- 
inch trench mortar, and 37 mm. gun fire is 
put on the enemy’s position. Under cover 
of this fire, the assaulting troops work their 
way forward as close to the enemy’s position 
as possible and, when the preparatory fire 
lifts or ceases at a prearranged signal or 
hour, assault the enemy’s position. 

(¢) When the assaulting troops reach the 
enemy’s position, the fight continues both 
above ground and through the trenches. 
Under-ground shelters are bombed and 
trenches are searched for the enemy; this 
is called “cleaning up” or “mopping up.” 

(f) While part of the troops are cleaning 
up the enemy's position, others fire at 
any of the enemy who attempt to escape by 
running. Supports and reserves still in hand, 
are held, as far as required, to meet any 
counter attack which the enemy may make. 

6. Reorganization.—The units which make 
an assault are usually badly mixed by the 
time the enemy’s position is captured. 

Therefore, before advancing further it 1s 
usually necessary to reform the squads, sec- 
tions, platoons, companies and battalions 
which made the assault. Also, the leaders 
and commanders who have been killed or 
wounded must be replaced, and ammunition 
replenished. This is called reorganization. 
Reorganization usually takes considerable 
time, therefore, if the advance is to be con- 


tinued immediately, it is better to have nits 
which have been in reserve up to this time, 
continue the fight by leap-frogging the units 
which are disorganized. Leap-frogging 
unit through another is called, executi 
passage of lines. 

7. Pursuit—(a) As stated in paragr 5 
(f) the troops in the assaulting echelon, 
capturing an enemy position, fire on any of 
the enemy who attempt to escape by run: 
This is called pursuit by fire. The pursuit 
proper, which is the act of following a 
treating enemy to complete his capture, 
demoralization, or destruction is not begur 
by units in the assaulting echelon until th 
danger of a counter-attack seems removed 
and until reorganization has been effected 
However, when the retreating enemy gets 
beyond range, numerous patrols are sent out 
to follow and maintain contact with th: 
enemy. 

(b) As soon as practicable, a coordinat: 
pursuit of the enemy is inaugurated. An) 
reserves, which are still intact, are employed 
for this purpose; they pass through the as 
saulting echelon and take up the pursuit, th 
former assaulting echelon following in r 
serve as soon as reorganization has been ef 
fected. If no reserves are intact, the as- 
sautling echelon, after reorganization, takes 
up the pursuit. 

(c) Pursuing troops advance in formations 
adapted to the situation. While under hostil« 
fire they are deployed as described in th 
attack and approach march. When not under 
fire they advance in route column. 

(d) The enemy is vigorously attacked wher 
ever found. While part of the troops ar 
attacking in front, others work around the 
flank to cut off and destroy or capture the 
retreating troops. 

8. Organization of the Ground.—Whenever 
the advance of a unit is definitely held up 
and further progress is impossible, the troops 
dig in and hold their ground. This is called 
organization of the ground. 

The longer troops remain stationary, th 
more thoroughly is the ground organized. At 
first each man digs himself an_ individual 
shelter. Later on these shelters are connected, 
and gradually continuous trenches are de- 
veloped. Obstacles are put out in front and 
everything possible is done to reduce losses 
and facilitate holding the ground. 
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History OF THE Great War, by 
n Buchan. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Four volumes, 600 
ges each. Dark blue cloth, royal 
tavo. Price $20,00 per set. 
[he Army has been waiting for a 
mplete history of the World War, 
that may be relied upon as au- 
entice and one that is readable. In 
nel Buchan’s work we have all of 
s, an evenly balanced and unbiased 
‘ount of the great conflict from all 
points of view—military, naval, politi- 
| and economic—written in fascinat- 
ng narrative style alive with emotion. 
The author fought through the 
Boer War with Lord Roberts and dur- 
ng the reconstruction period served 
is Private Secretary to Lord Milner. 
At the outbreak of the World War 
again came into the service where 
was Liaison officer between the 
British and French G. H. Q.’s. In 1916 
was appointed Director of Infor- 
mation in the British Foreign Office, 
which position he held to the end of 
the war. Through his hands passed all 
secret information gathered to- 
gether day by day. His was the unique 
pportunity from every aspect and 
Add to all of this 
Colonel Buchan’s practical knowledge 


from all angles. 


of modern warfare; his personal ac- 

almost all of the 

leaders of the Allied Armies and his 

special training as a historian. The 
esult qualifies him as no other man 
uld be qualified to write a standard 

and permanent history of the great 
nflict. So much for the qualifica- 
ns of the author. 
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Buchan 


During the war Colonel 
took advantage of his opportunities 
to write a series of historical mono 
graphs on the various phases of the 
After the Armistice he as 
sembled this mass of material together 
with other that he had collected and 


conflict. 


employed it as the basis of a definitive 
history. All of this, coupled with first 
with the Allied 
leaders places beyond question the 
of the facts that he has re 


corded and verifies beyond a doubt 


hand consultation 


accuracy 
the logic of his deductions. 

The work is a history that will 
stand the test of time. And this is a 
point that the military man must con 
sider in the purchase of a history of 
the War. 
will be superseded in the near future. 

Our own Deputy Chief of Staff has 
set the stamp of approval on this 


He does not want one that 


great work. In his introduction, Gen 


eral Harbord says: ‘‘This history is 
one on which in my opinion, the fu- 
ture historian, struggling with the 
mass of historical matter yet to be 
written, may rely.’’ Again address 
ing the author, General Harbord says: 
*‘I congratulate you on having de 
cided to bring out in America so ad 
mirable a work. Its interest is com 
pelling, and I predict a great success 
for it. No person anxious to 
be informed on the war as a whole 
should fail to read it.’’ 

This set of books will be found to 
be specially suitable for organization 


libraries and they should find a place 


in many of them. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
IN THE THEATER OF OPERATIONS, by 
Lieut. Col. M. A. W. Shockley, 
Medical Corps, U. S. A., Philadel- 
phia; P. Blackiston’s Son & Co., 
1922. Cloth bound, 218 pages. 
Price 2.50. 

This work is essentially a compila- 
tion of the conferences and lectures 
given by the author while an instruc- 
tor at the General Service Schools at 
Fort Leavenworth during the courses 
of 1919-1921, inclusive. 

The work covers the entire scope of 
the organization and functions of the 
Medical Service in the field and num- 
bers among its chapter headings: 
Medical Service of the Camp and 
March; Medical Service in Combat in 
Open Operations; The Medical Regi- 
ment, its Organization and Functions; 
Duties of the Division Surgeon and 
Medical Staff. 

The text of the original documents 
has been thoroughly revised and re- 
written to conform to the new or- 
ganization and tactical requirements. 
The Medical Service doctrine-has been 
coordinated with that of the combat 
arms as enunciated in the courses at 
the schools and conforms to the ap- 
proved policies and doctrine of the 
Surgeon General’s office. 

The volume is attractively gotten 
up. The sub-heads in bold face type 
add much to its value in making 
available the material contained on a 
page at a glance. 

The book will be found of great 
value to officers who contemplate tak- 
ing the course at Fort Leavenworth 
and absorbingly interesting to officers 
of the Medical Departments of the 
Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. 


Asia at THE CrossroADS, by E. Alox. 
ander Powell. New York: The ( 
tury Company, 1922. Cloth. 
396 pages. Illustrated. Price $3119 
The author approaches his sub. 

with a background of practical 
perience in the Consular Service ; 
travel in the Far East that few hay 
enjoyed. Before the entry of 
United States in the World War 
was a war correspondent with bot 
the Allied and German Armies, rep 
resenting some of the leading publica 
tions of the country. He served 
throughout our participation in | 

World War in various capacities wit! 

the grades of Captain and Major and ; 

was for a time G-2 of the 91st Di, 

sion. He graduated at the Schoo! of 

the-Line and Staff College at Langres 

in 1918. 

Major Powell considers his subject 
under four principal heads: Japan, 
Korea, China and the Philippine 
Islands. He has had the active as 3 
sistance and cooperation of many of ' 
the leaders of all factions in these 
several countries and gives the reader 
some first-hand information in words 
of one syllable that he can under 
stand. 

There are many illuminating and 
interesting statements regarding Ja 
pan—things that the average reader 
knows little about or has never heard 
of at all. The Japanese double-bar 
reled system of government is ex 
plained and many of the internationa! 
incidents of the last few years 
brought to the light of day. The ne 
cessity for expansion and the plans 
for its accomplishment are set fort! q 
in no uncertain terms. = 

The history of Korea is reviewed ' 
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Japanese occupation—the things 
accomplished and the blunders 
have made are stated in inter- 
ig style. These latter are of par- 
ilar interest to the soldier who may 
» day be called upon to carry on 
lar work. 
(he author’s chapter on China is a 
ndensed history of that country and 
ecord of events leading up to the 
sent day problems that have so en- 
iged the attention of the World’s 
plomats. He the course 
at must be pursued in order to set 


outlines 


hina’s house in order and indicates 
w it may be done. 

Powell’s the 
Philippine situation shows study and 
thought. His 


Major estimate of 


conclusions 


igree with the ideas of officers of the 
Army who are familiar with the con- 
litions in the Islands. 


He stands for 
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American control in the Philippines 
and is against the idea of independ 
ence, and as an argument for this, 
states a number of questions that must 
be answered by Americans before the 
‘*Republic of the Philippines’’ 
come into being. 


can 
These have to deal 
with disposition of the pagan tribes 
that 
be taken by the United States to re 


and the Moros; the action will 
store order should internal dissension 
and jealousies produce another Haiti; 
the question of Chinese exclusion and 
Japanese aggression when American 
protection is withdrawn. 

Officers who desire to keep abreast 
of the affairs of the Far East will en 
joy reading this book. It contains a 
wealth of information. It is complete 
and impartial in the treatment of the 
subjects it covers. 











THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the role of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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